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The articles in The Review and Press ee artments are condensations or 
summaries of the original articles, or of salient points in those articles. In no 
case are the editors of THe LITERARY Dicest responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed, their constant endeavor being to present the thought of the author 
from his own point of view. 





@™ In order to increase the value of the Dicgst, as a repository of contem- 
poraneous thought and opinion, every subscriber will be furnished with a 
— and minute INDEX of each volume. 
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eviews. 





POLITICAL. 


KAISER WILLIAM’S MYSTICISM. 
Nabliudatel, St. Petersburg, April. 

IT is to be hoped that William I]. of Germany may not foster 
Within him that ardor which the French characteristically 
term superexcitation. Ina despatch from Weimar, addressed 
toone of his ‘‘ most devoted,” he said that he considered his 
duty “to bear everything though it be his destruction,” and 
that “like the commanding officer of a vessel,” he exclaimed : 
“Our course is the same as before—but at full speed!” It is 
generally known that even for a simple vessel it is dangerous 
to run at full speed; and it is by far more dangerous for the 
“Ship of State” todoso. In the case of the young emperor's 
Metaphor, the questions suggest themselves: Whither will he 


: 


| none but God.” 
| is beyond the grasp of common mortals. 


speed and to what purpose? The labor question surely can- 
not be solved in haste; it demands calm reflection and 
thoughtful action at every step. Nor does he aspire to new 
conquests and victories by the force of German arms, at least 
not in so far as his own professions are to be trusted. At 
Bremen he made two speeches in which he expressed a strong 
desire to maintain peace. At a banquet, in response to the 
address of the Mayor of that city, he said that “ the traditions 
of the House of Hohenzollern imposed upon him the duty of 
following the will of the Almighty, and that this aim is the 
preservation of peace.”” And since the preservation of peace 
among the European nations depends solely upon him, it 
would seem that there will be no difficulty for him to maintain 
it. At another banquet, given on the steamer German Lioyd, 
he said: “It is clearly understood that allm efforts will be 
bent on the preservation of peace.” Butonthesame occasion 
he told the story, that when he crossed the Baltic Sea for the 
first time, he saw through the fog the German flag waving 
under the clouds. To this wonderful vision, which probably 
was nothing but a simple mirage, he ascribed the mystic sig- 
nificance that Germany would gain her object, no matter what 
dark days she may be called upon to encounter. It is difficult 
to see how a man with such peaceful intentions could fore- 
shadow any “dark days” for his country. But it is still more 
dificult to comprehend why on the same occasion he 
quoted the words of Bismarck: “ We Germans fear 
The inspiration of the mystic dreamer 
As to his running 
“at full speed ”’ toward the attainment of practical ends, facts 
show that he makes time very slowly. No definite measures 
have as yet been taken by the Reichstag to solve the labor 
question. His plans to allow the burghers to attain high 
military rank appear to be impracticable. His prohibition of 
duels among the military men can never be sustained. 
brief, the “ full speed ” 
vision. 


In 
of the youthful ruler seems to be but a 


BISMARCK. 
GUSTAVE GEFFROY. 
La Lecture, Paris, Fune. 

HERE he is in profile, with his head in the air and his broad 
shoulders, in the painting of Franz von Lenbach, done in 1879 
and now in the National Museum at Berlin, the finest and 
most significant portrait of Bismarck that has ever been made. 

Mingled cunning and brutality are expressed in that face in 
aremarkable way. They make it heavy and yet fine. They 
harden and at the same time spiritualize it. The rather low 
forehead, is enlarged or rather encircled by a dome-like skull—a 
solid, round, shining cap of stone, a prison-house of thoughts 
—thoughts that are strong but not lofty. The occiput is enor- 
mous and ponderous like the instincts within it. The 


| hollow cheek hangs like a large flap hooked on to the jaw. 
| It is met by layers of fat similar to the dewlaps of ruminants 
| and the larger carnivora. 


The ear is enormous, long and as 
shaggy as the ear ofa fawn. The chin is hard, straight, long, 
but delicately modelled ; it resembles the chin of some wilful 
woman. The mouth is compressed, in ambuscade as it were, 
under the moustache. The nose is a little turned up, with 
small but expanded nostrils. 

The most remarkable features in that portrait are the eyes, 
twinkling under the frizzled eyebrows like two sparks of fire, 
and relieving the animalism of the jaw and the ear. The 
eyes indicate deep reflection, and it is said that when they 
were painted, the chancellor was watching some birds on the 
wing and silently thinking. 

That is evidently the portrait of a barbarian—a thorough 
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barbarian—bold, uncouth, rapacious, unscrupulous and crafty ; 
and a brief biography of the man will prove that the portrait 
is true. 

Bismarck is a countryman by birth. His provincial title of 
nobility is only a rustic distinction, and college life, diplomacy, 
politics and war have not been able to efface the effect of 
his early surroundings. From college he returned to country 
life and its pursuits, and to-day he is living that life again at 
Varzin, where, judging from a recent photograph, he has the 
air of an agricultural laborer. In parliament he occasionally 
burst into fits of passion which, if not real, were indicative of 
the deep subtlety which lay at the base of his character. Asa 
diplomat, his manner was sometimes marked by cold and sinis- 
ter politeness. At other times he reversed all the traditions 
of diplomacy by uttering loudly what it was usual to whisper, 
by revealing what it was customary to conceal; and, as he was 
a terrible drinker, by becoming the boon companion of his 
foes and so leading them to drink deeper and deeper until 
they hiccuped out their twopenny secrets. During the war 
with France he was calm and painstaking, yet always regretting 
that as a civilian he could not expedite the work of destruc- 
tion. He has been heard to describe the appearance of a field 
after a battle in the words, “All was white and blue with 
dead cuirassiers and dragoons.” He refuses to make one of 
thirteen at table. He undertakes nothing on Friday. He 
believes in anniversaries, in the magical influence of certain 
days, as well as in cabalistic combinations. 

Yes! He is out of place in modern times, and more out of 
place still in that very Germany which he has consolidated. 
He is ignorant of its arts, its literature and its philosophy. 
He is emphatically a barbarian. His work shows it. Poster- 
ity, when it comes to analyze that work, will find that it was 
based on no moral principle, but was simply a series of expe- 
dients adopted to meet the exigencies of the hour. And is 
he not reflecting on the result of that work, while in the 
artist’s picture he is gazing at the birds in their flight? Does 
he not think of those birds with cruel beaks, who scent the 
air and swoop down on fields full of carrion ? 





BISMARCK IN THE REICHSTAG HEREAFTER.—Le Temps, 
Paris, June 1.—The ex-Chancellor has declared that he will 
offer himself as a candidate for the Reichstag, not in order to 
create difficulties for his successors, but to defend his own 
ideas. The announcement of such a design by a statesman of 
Bismarck’s rank is a proof of the progress and power of the 
idea of representative government, even in countries which 
have acquired such government but partially. Doubtless in 
England it is customary for a minister who has been, but is 
no longer, premier, to remain in Parliament and there lead his 
troops against his opponents. In America, a President who 
was not re-elected, John Quincy Adams, returned to the 
House of Representatives and there took the difficult post of 
almost the only champion of the small band of Abolitionists, 
then unpopular. In France, Thiers, the day after he ceased 
to be President, resumed his place in the National Assembly. 
All the same, the appearance of Prince Bismarck in the Reich- 
stag, if it take place, will be an important event. To be sure 
time has done its work, and the statesman who 1s nearly an 
octogenarian will show no more the irrepressible ardor and 
the extravagance of speech of ‘the inspector of dikes, Deputy 
von Bismarck-Schcenhausen ” of 1848-49. Nevertheless a repre- 
sentative who for so long a time has made Reichstag, Bundes- 
rath, ministry and sovereigns tremble before him, cannot be 
ignored. The ministers will run the risk of appearing like 
very small boys alongside of this formidable private individual, 
whose good humor and patronizing manner will not be less 
difficult to endure than his outbursts of anger. Fimally, Prince 
Bismarck himself will learn by personal experience to value 
more highly the guarantees of free speech and unrestrained 
parliamentary discussion. 





LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh, June. 


I, 


AMID all the discussion which is taking place on this sub- 
ject, apparently nobody thinks it worth while to ask: Is it 
wise to destroy the system of landlord and tenant, and replace 
it by a system of peasant proprietorship? Yet surely this is 
the consideration of vital moment. If it is answered in the 
negative, that settles the matter; if in the affirmative, the 
more Land Purchase Bills we have, and the more rapidly we 
enforce them, the better. 

Every one appears to assume that the affirmative reply is 
the true one, excepting only the land nationalizers and social- 
ists who start from the fundamental principle that private 
property in land is radically unjustifiable. But the mere poli- 
ticians who are striving to displace the present land-owners 
are urged, not by principle, but by the pressure of political 
exigencies ; and their proposal to convert the present tenants 
into owners has no higher justification than the expediency 
of yielding to the section of the community which has the 
greatest voting power, and per consequence the greatest 
ability to make itself more disagreeable. ‘The land for 
the people,” in the mouths of these gentry, means simply 
“the land for the tenants now in possession.” The people 
count for nothing. ; 

With regard to the general principle of land purchase by the 
State for transfer to its present owners, there is grave reason 
to doubt whether a sweeping measure of this sort would not 
do more harm than good. It may be doubted whether any 
better system than the British system of landlord and tenant 
exists anywhere, or can beestablished. Stepniak, the Russian 
revolutionist, declares there is no hope for agriculture in Rus- 
sia until and unless our system be established there. Evenas 
regards Ireland, whose condition is somewhat exceptional, Sir 
James Caird, one of our greatest authorities, has demonstrated 
that the plan of buying out the landlords as a cure for Irish 
poverty and discontent is an economic sham and a delusion: 
while apparently conferring upon the tenant greater advantages, 
it would actually place him in a worse position than he is in 
to-day. A tenant farmer cannot buy a piece of land and work 
it at a profit on the capital employed, equal to what he could 
earn by renting a farm. On this latter plan he operates ona 
more extensive scale, hiring the land for three per cent. and 
utilizing it to earn ten per cent. on his own investment. 
Moreover, under the proposed purchase system, the tenant 
would have to reckon with the British Government, which 
would certainly not show him the same consideration that an 
individual proprietor would. Furthermore, the measure would 
result in driving five hundred resident landlords out of the 
country, and replacing them with something like six hundred 
thousand quasi-land-owners with farms averaging twenty-five 
acres, which would be subdivided, creating a still worse class 
of landlords, for there is no landlord so harsh as a peasant 
who has acquired land. 

The true nationalization of the land is to provide for its 
producing the greatest amount of good to the greatest num- 
ber. A community is entitled to demand that the best use 
shall be made of its land, and this end is not gained under a 
system of small farms. Farming now-a-days is one of the 
learned professions. To make it pay, two things are necessary 
—skill and capital—neither of which the average peasant pro- 
prietor possesses. 

Experience proves that tenant proprietors inevitably tend 
to get encumbered with debt. It isso in France, it is so in 
the United States; and the result is that the farmers, instead 
of being free tenants of a landlord who is ready to help them 
in difficulty become bond slaves to the money lender, who has 
no bowels of compassion, but pounces on his hapless victim 
the moment he makes default, forecloses his mortgage, sells the 
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| 
farm to men who already possess other farms; large estates | 
grow up again, and, with a sense of failure, we are brought 
back to the point whence we started. 


II. 


THE objections urged against Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase 
Bill by the Opposition are unworthy of serious notice—first, 
because they are prompted by purely partisan motives; and 
secondly, because they are so inherently and contemptibly | 
feeble. The Opposition case has ignominiously collapsed. 
Impotent as the Opposition leaders were known to be, nobody 
could have believed that they could have cut such a sorry fig- 
ure. Mr. Parnell’s humiliating fasco has not only disgusted | 
his English allies and irritated his servile Irish creatures, but | 
it has materially qualified the extravagant estimate which 
some of the Gladstonians had formed of that gentleman’s 
ability. Certain gentlemen at Edinburgh, who made them- 
selves look very foolish on an occasion which they will prob- | 
ably have no wish to recall, talked of Mr. Parnell as a great 
statesman, and we have been treated to similar ridiculous flat- 
tery more than once since. And lo! the first time this pro- 
found statesman gets a chance to show what stuff he is really 
made of, his failure is so abject that his admirers hide their 
heads for very shame. Mr. Gladstone’s resources are so great, 
that, unlike Mr. Parnell, he was able to spread himself and 
conceal the nakedness of the land; but the nakedness is there 
allthe same. Happy would it have been for Ireland if she had 
never known W. E. Gladstone! 

Mr. Balfour's triumph is complete. The stars in their 
course have fought for him. His greatest opponents have 
proved his most effective allies, 

But will this Bill satisfy the Irish people and settle the Irish 
question? Emphatically not. There is no magic power in it. 
The Irish people have been so demoralized that nothing short | 
of a gift of the land, and a salary for the trouble of living on it 
in idleness, will pacify many of them. And as for settling the 
Irish question, there are too many persons interested in keep- 
ing it unsettled to admit of that being done just yet. The | 
very boon given to the tenants will be made the germ of a 
new agitation. 

All that can be predicted of the Bill is that it will tell, and 
tell powerfully, in the right direction; that it will extend the 
area of content and decrease the area of disaffection ; and that 
so it will bring nearer the time when Ireland will have peace 
within her gates and prosperity within both her cottages and 
palaces. 





HOME RULE ,ALL ROUND. 


JOHN LENG, M.P. 


Westminster Review, London, June. 


ALL the force of the Unionists for the last four years has | 
been directed to making Home Rule odious in the eyes and | 
ears of the people. But the thing itself is being quietly con- | 
ceded. Notonly have we got County Councils, but the Private 
Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill is another important Home 
Rule measure—the thin end of the wedge which, when 
driven home, will relieve the Imperial Parliament of the 
greater part of the vast burden of the numerous Railway, | 
Gas, Water, Electric Lighting 1nd other Bills pertaining to 
England, Wales and Ireland, as well as Scotland. When it is 
proposed that the Imperial Parliament should occupy itself | 
exclusively with Imperial questions, leaving the affairs of the 
different nationalities or divisions of the Kingdom to be dealt | 
with by National or Divisional Parliaments; we are reminded | 
that Mr. Gladstone once said, that it passed the wit of man to 
draw a distinction between Imperial and non-Imperial busi- | 
ness. It is true there is a sense in which it is impossible to | 
separate Imperial from national and local considerations. But | 
it is certainly within the resources of statesmanship to devise | 








for the purposes of government subordinate representative 


| assemblies, to which certain well-defined local and national 


affairs may be committed. This has not surpassed the wit of 
man. It has been done. The Act establishing the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada and the Constitution of the 
United States have both secured a degree of contentment, 


| tranquillity and prosperity to many millions of people, origi- 


nally of different nationalities, now all speaking the English 
tongue, such as has probably not been witnessed before in the 
history of mankind. With such precedents, why need we 
fear to trust the good sense of the people of Scotland, Wales 


, and England, as well as Ireland, with the power of administer- 


ing their own local and national affairs ? 

If the general lines of the Federal Constitution of the 
United States were followed, separation would be impossible. 
The cry of the “Disintegration of the Empire” 
phrase invented to alarm the weak and ignorant. 

The Imperial Parliament, relieved first of the heavy business 
of Private Bill Legislation, and secondly, of the innumerable 
minor details of local legislation for England, Ireland, Scot- 


is a mere 


_land and Wales, would have time to do justice to Imperial 


questions and affairs which it does not now possess. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


WIKERSHEIMER, LATE MEMBER OF THE CHAMBER OF 
DEPUTIES. 


La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, June. 

ALL forms of human government may be broadly divided 
into three classes—the aristocratic, the democratic, and the 
intermediate or oligarchical. Oligarchies, as the evidence of 
history shows, have not only been a source of weakness to the 
nation which adopted them, but have lacked the elements of 
permanence. In point of fact, therefore, there are but two 
stable forms of government—the aristocratic and the demo- 
cratic. Aristocracies have now for generations been on the 
decline ; democracies, on the contrary, are in the ascendant. 
They have already been established over a large portion of 
the earth’s surface, and their success as well as the rapidity of 
their growth in the past justifies the expectation that, as the 
form of constitution best suited to the needs of civilized 
society, democracy will be the only government of the future. 
The political student is therefore naturally led to consider 


| how democracies may be perfected. 


The central principle of democracy being that sovereignty 


| resides—not in an individual or a class—but in the nation, 


and the will of the aggregate sovereign—the nation—being 
expressed by the votes of the units of which that aggregate is 
composed, perfect democracy is unattainable without universal 
suffrage. Why then is it that in every existing republic the 
right to vote is withheld from a large section of the nation, 
and that the most interesting—the female section? The 
reason seems to be that modern civilization is in many re- 
spects a development of ancient Roman society in which 
woman, whether as daughter or as wife, lived in a state of 
complete tutelage, reigning no doubt over the heart and often 
over the will of the man on whom she depended, but pre- 
vented by law and usage from publicly exercising her natural 
powers when she ceased to enjoy the man’s protection. The 


_ honor of inaugurating the emancipation of woman from the 


tyranny of ancient Roman custom belongs to the United 
States of North America, where women share with men the 
right to enter the liberal professions, and almost monopolize 
one branch of intellectual labor—the work of instructing the 
young. But it is in the Western, that is, the newest States of 


| the Union, that the emancipation movement has been carried 
| furthest, by the concession to women of the right to vote at 


municipal elections ; and, what is more, by the substitution in 
one city (where an administration of men ruined the finances) 
of a feminine for a masculine municipal council. 
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The revolutionary policy of America as regards the employ- 
ment of women, has already been adopted in France, that 
paradoxical country of revolutions and routine. It remains 
for us to imitate the example of the very “ Far West” by pro- 
moting women to the electorate. Such a reform should, logi- 
cally speaking, stop at nothing short of the concession to the 
sex of the right of complete political suffrage. But bearing in 
mind that in politics the introduction of sudden changes on a 
vast scale is dangerous, it seems expedient, though in theory 
it is undoubtedly unjust, that the improvement in the political 
status of women should be progressive. As a first and a 
modest step in this progression, we may allow women the right 
to vote at municipal elections. That such aconcession would 
have a salutary effect on the administration of the small mu- 
nicipalities especially, may be easily deduced from the trite 
argument of the opponents of woman suffrage, that in the 
female mind the emotional predominates over the purely 
intellectual. It is precisely this mental characteristic that 
would enhance the value of women as municipal councillors; 
for their refinement of feeling, their delicate sense of moral 
touch, would enable them to detect those niceties of a perplex- 
ing situation which escape the grasp of the robust but coarser 
masculine intellect. 





CRIMINAL POLITICS. 
E. L. GODKIN. 


North American Review, New York, Fune. 


THE most serious question which faces the modern world | 





to-day is the question of the government of great cities under | 


universal suffrage. It is in them that the population is growing 
most rapidly, not by the majority of births over deaths, but by 
immigration on a great scale. In all the leading countries not 
only do men who have made fortunes, but men who have for- 
tunes yet to make—the latter in crowds—remove to, the great 
cities. Besides these nearly all the poor, the improvident, the 
disgraced, the criminals, all the adventurers of both sexes, are 
consumed with the passion for city life. The latter is especially 
attractive to criminals, gamblers, thieves, receivers of stolen 
goods and brothel keepers on account of the opportunity for 
concealment. 

In the city of New York the matter is complicated by the 
enormous foreign immigration, The bulk of European im- 
migrants to this country are orderly, industrious people, who 
have contributed much to its material prosperity, and have 
made, by the sums of money they bring with them, no less 
than by their labor, by no means insignificant additions to its 
capital. But every ship load of immigrants who land in New 
York contains a certain portion of what may, for political pur- 
poses, be called sediment, that is, persons with no fixed trade 
or calling, with no kind of industrial training and little money. 
Most of these can go no further than New York, and some of 
them do not want to go any further. That they furnish con- 
stant reinforcements to the vicious and criminal elements of 
the population it is hardly necessary to say. Here we must 
distinguish between the Germans and the Irish. The German 
immigration is composed of all classes except the military 
aristocracy,and has always in its mixture educated and suc- 
cessful business men, who are on excellent terms with their 
humble countrymen. It is the misfortune of the Irish that 
their educated and successful business class have toa great 
extent been separated from the bulk of the population at 
home by differences of race and religion, which continue un- 
der the new skies. The poor Irish who drop down into New 
York streets find themselves without respectable natural 
leaders, and become a ready prey to sharp-witted political 
adventurers. Moreover, unlike the Germans, the language of 
the country to which these Irish have come is their own 
language. Great numbers of them become obedient follow- 
ers of the Tammany Society, which controls the ignorant, 
criminal and vicious classes through its liquor-dealers. There 


isa considerable minority of Democrats, however, who are 
hostile to the Tammany Association and its works and ways, 
and are willing to act against it. New York is governed by its 
ignorant and vicious classes, who have been organized in an 
association mainly for the purpose of plundering the munici- 
pal treasury and quartering a large body of shiftless people on 
the public service. No remedy for this state of things can be 
found in denouncing universal suffrage, which has plainly 
come to stay, or in relying on the State Legislature for new 
charters. Since 1885 we have had as good a charter as we 
have ever had or are likely to have, with the sole exception 
that higher qualifications for the office of police justice should 
be exacted. The only persons responsible for the condition of 
New York’s municipal government are the Republicans, whose 
conduct has exactly the same moral quality as the transaction 
called “ wrecking a railroad,” in which the directors of a rail- 
road corporation ruin it either for their own personal gain, or 
in order to contribute to the prosperity of some other railroad. 
Just so, the Republicans, at every mayoralty election, when 
they know that New York is a Democratic city, and will prob- 
ably remain so for an indefinite period, persist in running a 
third candidate, in order to exert influence on the Presidential 
election or on Congressional legislation. The lesson cf ex- 
perience on this point is, that we should vote for the best can- 
didate whom either Democratic factien puts up, and try to ex- 
tract a good nomination from it by the promise or offer of 
this support. In nine cases out of ten this would give us as 
good a city government as we are, in the present condition of 
human nature, entitled to. 


FETICHISM IN POLITICS. 
HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
Forum, New York, June. 

JEFFERSONIAN Democracy was right in seeking to restrict 
and simplify as much as possible the functions of government. 
More or less corruption there always has been in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, and always must be so long as human 
nature remains unregenerate. Government itself is an evil— 
a necessary evil incident to human imperfection—and the less 
of it we can get along with the better, for thus only can we 

reduce its accompanying abusestoa minimum. Every added 
| function introduces additional corruption and renders detec- 

tionand purification more difficult. -The paradise of the boss 

would be a community organized on the Bellamy pattern. 

An enlightened despotism, the ideal of the so-called phil- 
osophy of the Carlyle school, would undoubtedly be the best, 
if the limitations of human nature did not always prevent the 
despot from being sufficiently enlightened for the proper dis- 
charge of his unlimited responsibilities. Self-government, by 
dividing and decentralizing responsibility, affords a fair oppor- 
tunity for good government; and the admirable structure of 
our Constitution, with the scope which it allows to the individ- 
ual citizen to make his influence felt in both local and general 
matters, unquestionably presents, with the possible exception 
of the Swiss Federation, the nearest approach to an ideal 
government that human wisdom has yet devised. But for all 
that its working will be good or evil, as it is administered well 
or ill. Human nature is the same under all institutions. The 
ambitious and the unprincipled adapt themselves to their en- 
vironment, and find means for the attainment of their ends. 
The favorite and his minions under a despotism become bosses 
under a republic. 


“For forms of government let fools contest. 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


ORIGINAL PACKAGES AND PROHIBITION. 
JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Esq. 
The Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa., July. 


THE regulation of the sale and-use of ardent spirits gen 
erally has been considered as a subject to be dealt with by 
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local authorities, and as at least quite certainly falling within 
the province of State control. Hence, many friends of tem- 
perance have deprecated and even scouted the idea of a so- 
called “ Third Party” designed to connect this subject with 
national affairs and politics. But has not a new and different 


phase been put on this subject by the recent decisions of the | 


United States Supreme Court ? 

That Court decided two years ago in Bowman vs. Chicago 
and N. W. Railway Co., that the prohibition statutes of Iowa, 
in so far as they interfered with interstate commerce, are void. 
In the recent case of Leisky & Co. vs. Hardin, which has pro- 
voked so much comment and discussion in the newspapers, 
the Supreme Court decided that the lowa statute, which pro- 
hibits bringing liquor into the State and selling it in original 
packages, is an attempt to regulate commerce among the 


| 


several States and to that extent void. The latter decision is | 


but a proper natural sequence of the former one. True, that 
case did not decide what could be done with the articles when 
thus imported, but common sense supplied the answer, that 
the power to zmport implies the power to se//. True, the 
selling is limited in terms to “goods in original packages,” 
but this limitation is of no great value, inasmuch as the orig- 
inal packages may be made as large or as small as the importers 
see fit. 

There are three possible remedies for the effect of these 
decisions. 


‘irst—A retraction of them, so as to give judicial recogni- 


tion to the predominance of the State police powers as to | 


intoxicants over the Congressional power to regulate com- 
merce. Senator Edmunds has intimated this to be practicable 
and not improbable. But though the Supreme Court may 
modify and limit the effect of former! utterances, it is not 
likely to reverse itself, 

Second—An amendment to the United States Constitution. 


But who is prepared to say what form such an amendment 
should take ? 


Third-—Legislation by Congress. What such action should 
be, what can prove a legal exercise of legislation, how far it 
must be uniform, and how far it can be enforced, are ques- 
tions of importance and difficulty. Although the Chief Jus- 
tice says that a State cannot regulate commerce between it 
and another State “in the absence of Congressional permis- 
sion,” the challenge of Senator Vest will have to be met, when 
he demands the power of Congress to grant to States permis- 
sion to regulate commerce in any way where they have not 
the power to do witheut such permission. 

One conclusion, however, is clear, and that is, that by force 
of these decisions, temperance is made a national question. 


REFORMS IN BRAZIL. 
Brazilian Missions, Sao Paulo, June. 


THE new Republic is a constant surprise. One after 
another great reforms are quietly decreed by the provisional 
Government. One of the most important of the recent 
decrees is that relating to marriage. In some respects it is 
unique. /t sanctions no contracts between .near relations, 
Strictly forbidding the marriage of persons of the same blood. 
It clearly defines the marriageable age of the contracting 
parties, and the rights of husband, wife and children. It allows 
divorce, but not remarriage. Marriage must be celebrated 
before a civil officer ; the religious ceremony is not obligatory. 
In no way can the Church interfere, because marriage is 
regarded as a civil contract ; and, as such, is regulated by the 
State. 

Scarcely less important is the decree, recently signed, secu- 
larizing the public cemeteries. All religious denominations 
are permitted to own and administer their own private places 
of burial. What this decree means to the people only those 





who live in Brazil can fully realize. The power of the priest- 
hood over the grave has often been cruelly exercised, expelling 
those who were unwilling or unable to submit to the extor- 
tions of a corrupt Church. 

The whole country is at peace, and yet there is a feeling of 
uncertainty about what may be done at the Constitutional 
Convention, and the opinion widely prevails that the Govern- 
ment would do better to decree a Constitution at once or 
adopt one by f/edssczt, rather than run the risk of a noisy, 
turbulent convention. The sense of insecurity under provi- 
sional governments is keenest in money circles. An applica- 
tion was made a few days ago to a London firm for a loan for 
one of the States of Brazil. The reply was telegraphed: 
‘Get up a constitution in some way or other; have it adopted 
by the people. Then you can draw on us for amount re- 
quired.” 

Some just complaint is made of the exclusive appointment 
of Republicans to responsible positions. An opposition paper 
aptly remarked that the end aimed at should be,“ not so much 
to Republicanize the Nation as to Nationalize the Republic.” 

The weight of new responsibilities and the presence of new 
opportunities have broadened and deepened the characters of 
men of common abilities--developing patriotism in quarters 
where it was least expected. Fewer mistakes have been made 
than ever were made in a corresponding period under the 
Empire. 





BRAZIL DIsESTABLISHMENT ENFORCED.—Some of the offi- 
cials evidently believe in the decree for the separation of 
Church and State, intending that it shall be effective, as the 
following facts will show: (1) The Secretary of the Navy has 
dismissed all of the priests who served as chaplains on men-of- 
war, alleging that as the State has no religion, the servants of 
the State must have their souls cared for at their own expense. 
(2) In the State of Sao Paulo some vicars were placed over 
certain parishes after the decree of separation was issued, with 
the expectation that their salaries would be paid by the State ; 
but the Governor recommended that the people support their 
own priests. (3) Application was made to the Governor to 
detail a “ guard of honor” to accompany a religious proces- 
sion, but the response came that the State had nothing to do 
with such an affair. (4) Application was also made to have 
certain moneys, voted under monarchy, paid over for the 
repairs of certain parish churches. The reply was that the 
Government promised to pay only certain salariesand nothing 
more, and recommended that the petitioners look to their 
people for such moneys. (5) The Governor of the State of 
Minas Geraes has decreed that there be no more religious 
instruction given in the public schools.—Srazilian Missions, 
Sao Paulo, May. 


PROTECTION VS. FREE TRADE IN AUSTRALIA.—In the Fort- 
nightly for June G. H. D. Gossip has a long article under the 
above heading, in which he demonstrates very much to his 
own satisfaction, both that the Protectionist Colony of Vic- 
toria is very much ahead of the Free Trade Colony of New 
South Wales in all that pertains to national progress, and that 
it owes its advantage to the benefits of Protection, which has 
been vigorously enforced forthe past twelve years. The sta- 
tistics cited go to show that agriculture and viticulture are 
increasing more rapidly in Victoria than in the sister colony; 
that the growth of population is greater, notwithstanding the 
fact that New South Wales has adopted the policy of State 
assisted migration; and that in the rate of railroad extension, 
and indeed in every other department of progress, Victoria 
with its protective policy easily takes the lead. The writer 
urges that in the case of these two colonies protection and 
free trade have now been tested side, by side as an economic 
experiment for many years, and his array of facts makes cuite 
a strong case in favor of Protection. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 





COLORED PEOPLE OF MARYLAND SINCE THE WAR. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies: Eighth Series. 


THE history of the colored people of Maryland in these 
twenty-five years certainly teaches a few facts—facts which 
apply to some extent to all the Southern States. 

First— All the circumstances under which freedom, citizen- 
ship and the franchise were given the blacks, tended to make 
the vast majority of the white people among whom they were 
to live especially averse to their progress as citizens. This 
dislike was naturally increased by the way the blacks as a 
people, who were to learn of citizenship by practice and not 
preparation, grasped the prizes offered them. The boyish 
enthusiasm of the blacks was as natural as the chagrin of the 
whites. The day of jubilee had replaced the years of bondage. 
The inevitable result was that a reaction followed; the politi- 
cal career of the colored people was brief, and their way to 
legal equality was much hindered. 

Secondly—There is among the colored people a growing 
class of men, who see that the position their people are to take 
among a larger people of a more favored race, must come not 
by virtue of any laws, but by their own virtue. “We havea 
reputation to build up,” says one leader in Baltimore, ‘and 
full rights of citizenship to contend for, but far more urgent 
than these are needed reforms among ourselves.” “We can- 
not expect,” said another, “to pass upa royal highway with 
glittering banners to a goal of success. We must work, per- 
sist and insist.” 

Thirdly—The number of white citizens willing to help the 
colored people to help themselves, especially outside of poli- 
tics, is growing. 

Fourthly—It is beginning to be recognized by both white 
and colored people that each State must rise to the emergency 
and effect its own reforms, without looking for force from 
without. ; 

Fifthly—The colored people have no idea of emigrating. 
They are here to stay. 

Sixthly—The caste sentiment on the part of the whites 
exists as an actual factorinthe problem. It cannot be hurried 
away by legislation, and so long as it exists the colored people 
must defer to it. 

Lastly—The colored people recognize the problem of the 
survival of the fittest, and realize the necessity of adapting 
themselves to their conditions. 





THE EMANCIPATION OF THE FAMILY. 
MONA CAIRD. 
North American Review, New York, Fune. 

NOTHING is more trying to the “ natural man” than to be 
asked to dethrone for the moment from his mind the idols of 
the particular phase of society in which he lives, and to turn 
his eyes toward the great company of forgotten gods. In all 
ages there has been a tendency to take the ruling ideas of the 
time as fundamental and eternal, and yet perhaps there is no 
set of ideas so fundamental and sacred that human beings 
have not somewhere at some period of the world lived in di- 
rect contradiction to them. 

The history of mankind is the history of its ideas, which, 
formulating themselves as religious sentiment or public 
opinion, ride rough-shod over all the impulses of our nature, 
subordinating even our instincts to their thrall. To realize 
how completely our notions of social and family ties are 
mere matters of the moment, historically considered, and not 
of eternity, it is necessary to become more or less familiar 





with the customs of our ancestors. Nothing can be more 
characteristic of this tendency to worship the gods of the age 
as eternal, than Lord Salisbury’s speech in opposition to the 
Custody-of-Infants Bill, 1886, in which he said that he was 
“old-fashioned enough to believe that by the law of nature 
and by the law of God the father was the person who ought 
to have the care of his child,” and that to act on the pro- 
posals of the Bill would be “to disregard rights held sacred 
from the beginning of our polity, and resting on far deeper 
foundations than most of those which we have deemed firmly 
established.” 

But all investigators are agreed that the distinctly paternal 
feeling is not an attribute of primitive man, that matriarchal 
institutions preceded the patriarchal among all primitive races. 
It does not appear that there ever was a period of unlimited 
promiscuity. Most writers hold that there always existed a 
tendency to form into groups with a woman as centre. 
Polyandry is an older institution than polygamy, and in some 
form has been traced almost universally. 

In Sumatra the two institutions exist side by side; at least 
there are two forms of marriage, the one involving the male, 
and the other the female line of succession. In the former 
the husband buys his wife, while in the second the woman's 
family buys her a husband, who has to leave his own home 
and go to that of his wife, where he is treated partly asa kins- 
man, partly asa slave. The acme of horror from the mascu- 
line point of view is reached among the Kooch tribe, where the 
husband is subject to his wife and mother-in-law. Gradually 
the patriarchal rule became established, advantage being taken 
of woman’s temporary weakness, and the engrossing cares in- 
volved in motherhood ; the old reverence for the mother died 
out, and she was treated more asia chattel and a slave. Inthe 
old days the husband had in many cases been subjected to the 
tyranny of his wife’s family; he now had his revenge. The 
history of woman from the time of the general establishment 
of the rule of man is tragic in the extreme. No one will ever 
know the worst of that tragedy, for a terrible silence hangs 
over it, as over the sufferings of all helpless and disfranchised 
classes. Now, we argue for the existing arrangement that it 
is the “‘ natural one,” but “ nature” is made the prop of all 
human arrangements that please the popular prejudices of 
the age. 





ARCHITECTURE AND DEMOCRACY. 
ROBERT S. PEABODY. 
Harper's Monthly, New York, Fuly. 

ONE certainly cannot urge that Democratic influences are 
the only ones under which the art of architecture is likely to 
flourish. The opposite proposition is the one that is most 
generally accepted as true. It seems as if the patronage ofa 
Pericles or a Macznas, a Cesar or a Pope were needful for 
great results in art. 

I wish to present the other view of the subject, and to show 
that architecture has flourished, and that most vigorously, 
when the common people were the only masters of the State. 

Without going back so far as democratic Athens, let us 
consider the effect of democratic power on architecture in 
Italy in the time of Dante. It was then that the people asa 
class began to feel their power, and the cities gained ascend- 
ency over the aristocracy —a moment, in short, when dem- 
ocratic life vigorously asserted itself. It was a turbulent 
period. The nobles fought with each other, but combined to 
tyrannize over the merchants and artisans. The people of the 
towns, indignant at seeing their power and their laws despised, 
finally committed the government to a magistrate of their 
own. They called him the Podestat, and he was the patron 
of the poor, the unarmed and the oppressed. In order to give 
this popular ruler due dignity and a fitting abode, they built 
through all the cities of northern Italy the noble public pal- 
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aces which stand to this day for our admiration. The finest 
of them were built in the thirteenth century, and their builders 
were merchants who had traded throughout the Mediterra- 
nean, and soldiers who had fought long wars against the 
Emperor. ‘ 

So in regard to the town-halls that adorn so many of the 
‘towns of Belgium and northern France. The chimes in their 
lofty towers told the hours over free cities, or rang rude 
alarms when liberty was threatened by tyrants, and the patrons 
who raised them were simple burghers. 

Toward the twelfth century the common people of the cen- 


tral and northern parts of France, from various causes, began | 


to desire communal privileges. The natural enemies of these | 


ambitious towns were the abbots of the monasteries, who 
represented established power and caste. On the other hand, 
the bishops were constantly seeing their power weakened by 
the spread of the monasteries, which were not under their 
jurisdiction, but paid direct allegiance to the Pope. The 
French bishops turned to profit the new communal move- 
ment, and endeavored through it to regain, at least in the 
towns, the power that was slipping from them. They began 
to urge such towns as were seized with this public spirit, to 
build vast buildings, where the citizens could assemble 
around the episcopal throne. The citizens responded with 
alacrity. France was seized with a fury of energy and 
enterprise. Skill in the art advanced rapidly. Ina few years 
the direction and character of architectural design were com- 
pletely changed. The Romanesque and Byzantine style of 
architecture were replaced by the Gothic, the invention of 
that stirring time. It took but avery few years for Paris, 
Sens, Chartres, Rouen, Bourges, Rheims, Amiens, and many 
neighboring towns to build the vast cathedrals that exist to- 
day. These magnificent buildings were the work of the com- 
mon people, of democratic bodies of masons, of laymen of 
the humblest class. 

It is the fashion to believe that art cannot thrive in our 
trading democracy. Our cultured society speaks of art with 
solemnity and awe, as men speak of one that has fought the 
good fight, and who rests from his labors. Indeed, we have 
lately been told by a professor of great distinction that there is 
no hope here for real literature or art, so hopelessly vulgar 
and sordid is American life. 

Now why should we not believe in ourown possibilities? 
Why should we not, in looking at such examples as IT have 
quoted, insist that there is far from being anything in the ex- 
isting conditions of American life to hinder the progress of 
art? Evidences of the reverse exist on every side. While 
dilettanteism may discourage, for myself 1 have enthusiasm 
enough left to believe that the hope of the future in art as in 
many other fields of human endeavor, lies, as the years go on, 
with our ambitious, prosperous and appreciative democracy. 





RUSSIAN WAIFS. 
Russkiya Viedomosty, Moscow, May 25. 

WHILE the International Congress of Prison Reform is the 
topic of general discussion, we must not forget a similar sub- 
ject of general interest which has recently attracted universal 
notice in our country. The atrocities committed upon illegit- 
imate children in Warsaw and Vilna, the discovery of the 
societies of ‘‘ Angels” in those cities whose mission it was to 
“despatch the innocent little ones to heaven,” and the great 
mortality of the poor waifs in the public institutions of the 
two metropolises (St. Petersburg and Moscow), have been 
widely discussed. We need only remind our readers that 
forty-four per cent. of the luckless waifs committed to the 
care of our asylums in St. Petersburg and Moscow die for want 
of proper care, and that more illegitimate children are put out 
of existence by their sinful mothers or by societies of “ An- 
gels” like those we have mentioned, than ever reach our public 








institutions. At the same time we are informed that the 
number of such children brought to the two nurseries of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg has increased for the last two 
years by nearly fifty per cent. Shall the wholesale slaughter 
of these innocent little ones be allowed to continue ? 

Their sinful mothers and the societies of “‘ Angels” do not 
regard it as a sin, they consider it perhaps a great virtue to 
destroy them, because the life of a Russian waif is worse than 
death ; the law gives him no social standing when he grows 
up. If he is possessed of talent or virtue, he has not the least 
chance to develop it to his own advantage or to the benefit of 
the community. Nor can he find redress for any wrong com- 
mitted against him. In the two nurseries, again, of the capi- 
tals of the empire, there is a lack of nurses to take care of the 
waifs; and the official neglect of those who superintend 
those institutions, and who pay more attention to the formali- 
ties and regulations than to the care and welfare of their help- 
less charges, contribute vastly to the mortality of the little 
ones. We would suggest some means to remedy these evils. 
Let the general government be petitioned to authorize the 
institution of nurseries for waifs at least in every government 
of the empire, and to make the local authorities responsible 
for their proper management. Prizes should be given to 
nurses who will devote themselves to the welfare of unfortu- 
nate waifs. By the first measure the pressure upon the two 
existing nurseries will be diminished, and development of this 
kind of benevolent institutions in the provinces will arouse 
the sympathy of the people in favor of the unfortunate chil- 
dren. The second measure would encourage the humane treat- 
ment of the waifs on the part of those who will take care of 
them. 





THE UTOPIAS OF THE PAST COMPARED WITH 
THE THEORIES OF BELLAMY. 


H. P. PEEBLES, PRESIDENT OF THE LOS ANGELES NATIONAL 
CLUB. 


Overland Monthly, San Francisco, Fune. 


THE Republic of Plato, the “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More 
and the “ Twentieth Century” of Bellamy are all ideal descrip- 
tions of happiness, but the difference between them is that 
the two former pictured the happiness of an ideal man, while 
Bellamy portrays that of an ideal State. The object of all 
three was to make man happy ; but they differed in their pro- 
posed methods of attaining that object. Plato and More 
proposed to purify human nature; Bellamy to merely change 
its environment. To attempt to change man is quixotic; to 
propose a change in his surroundings is practical. Asa prac- 
tical scheme, therefore, Bellamy’s proposal to substitute uni- 
versal codperation for competition commends itself to our 
judgment. The obstacle to its introduction is that it is un- 
known, and men instinctively fear the unknown. Every 
individual, therefore,who has a knowledge of Bellamy’s theory 
should endeavor to spread it, and to prove that competition 
is an zastinct which man has inherited from the brute, while 
cobperation is the fruit of reason, which is what makes man 
the brute’s superior. The dissemination of such knowledge 
will not, as some superficial critics fear, create a separation in 
thought between the individual and the State, and so lessen 
the authority of the government, because the State itself is, or 
ought to be, merely a reflection of individual opinions, and, 
consequently, when a change is effected in the opinions of the 
majority of individuals a corresponding change in the State 
will tollow as a matter of course. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS, CLUB Lire. By Epw. Everett HALE. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, July.—Mr. Hale shows in this article 
how the knowledge that others know how we live and what 
we are, acts beneficially as a system of “mild police.” He 
states that a club is the more interesting in proportion as its 
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range is wider, enabling the members to better get away from 
the routine of their own lives and benefit by others’ experi- 
ence; he instances as the most successful club one which 
systematically tries, in choosing new members, to elect men in 
vocations not already represented in the club. He attributes 
largely to this diversity, the attractive element in working- 
girls’ clubs, and refers to the recent convention, which he highly 
praises for the dignity and ability of the work which the 
several sessions showed. Mr. Hale favors these, stating, “It 
is now six years since Miss Dodge started the first in this city, 
which now number twenty-six. “ The working-girl”’ is 
not necessarily a girl who works on starvation wages, or who 
has no ambition beyond the needs of the day. We 
do not yet know the power of these clubs. It is certain they do 
not interfere with home life. Public interest is a- 
roused in them, as it ought to be, and I cannot but think 
that it will be well, if everywhere women can be encouraged 
to band themselves together\ thus for self-improvement and 
higher development.” 


LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 








THE INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBITORUM. 
Horatio F. BRown. 
Westminster Review, London, Fune. 


THE appearance of Dr. Reusch’s work on the /adex Li- 
brorum Prohibitorum has revived the interest in the whole 
question of literary censorship which was inaugurated by the 
Church of Rome for the suppression of unorthodox, impious 
and scandalous writings, and which has, in later ages, been 
extended to cover seditious writings injurious to governments, 
and licentious works prejudicial to good morals. As regards 
the exercise of a censorship of opinion.in matters religious and 
political, it will be interesting to note the different points of 
view taken by two great English thinkers, Milton and Dr. 
Johnson. Milton says, “Give me liberty to know, to utter, 


and to argue freely, according to conscience, above all liberties ;- 


though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously, 
by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let 
her and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in fair and open encounter? She needs no 
policies, no stratagems, no licensings to make her victorious ; 
these are the shifts and defenses that error uses against her 
power.” Johnson, in dealing with the question of a free press, 
says: ‘“ The danger of such unbounded liberty, and the dan- 
ger of bounding it, have produced a problem in the science of 
government which human understanding seems hitherto un- 
able to solve. If nothing may be published but what civil 
authorities shall have previously approved, power must always 
be the standard of truth ; if every dreamer of innovations may 
propagate his projects, there can be no settlement; if every 
murmurer at government may diffuse discontent, there can be 
no peace; if every sceptic in theology may teach his follies, 
there can be no religion. The remedy against these evils is to 
punish the authors, . but this punishment, though it 
may crush the author, promotes the book.” 

Milton has expressed his opinions in the Areopagitica on 
the point which we are now most exercised about, the guard- 
ing of man’s moral nature from corruption by impure literature. 
He urges that it is not so much that books corrupt us as that 
we are corrupt ourselves. “‘ They are not skilful considerers 
of human things who seek to remove sin by removing the 
matter of sin. . . . Banish all objects of lust; shut up all 


youth in the severest discipline that can be exercised in any 
hermitage, ye cannot make them chaste that come not 
thither so.” In short, it is little use expurgating books till 
we have purged men’s minds. The purged mind is the free 





mind, and dreads not corruption. Ags long as human nature 
is imperfect, it will demand impure literature, and as long as 
there is a demand there will be a supply. 

But Milton’s arguments are directed only against a State 
censorship; he urges nothing against a paternal censor- 
ship. The head of the family or the schoolmaster zx 
loco parentis, should determine what their charges may read. 
A grown man should know how to deal with that matter. We 
are taking away the very atmosphere of virtue by denying a 
free choice in the matter. The corrupting power of books is 
moreover a matter of temperament, which constitutes an addi- 
tional reason for vesting the censorship in parent or school- 
master, who alone have the opportunity of studying temper- 
ament. The danger to be avoided is not so much that 
grown-up people should become corrupt, but that the young 
man should be rT before he knows it. 


THE AMERIC AN BURLESQUE. 
LAURENCE HUTTON. 
Harper's Monthly, New York, June. 

BURLESQUE upon the American stage, although not yet 
American burlesque, dates back to the very beginning of the 
history of the theatre in this country, when Zhe Seggar's 
Opera, by John Gay, “ written in ridicule of the musical Italian 
drama,” was presented at the theatre in Nassau street, New 
York, on the 3d of December, 1750, with Mr. Thomas Kean as 
Captain Macheath. Zhe Beggar's Opera was first acted at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the year 1727, and took the town by 
storm. The Archbishop of Canterbury preached a sermon 
against it; Sir John Fielding, the Police Justice, officially 
begged the manager not to present it on Saturday evenings, as 
it inspired the idle apprentices of London, who saw it on their 
night off, to imitate its hero’s thieving deeds; and Dr. Whar- 
ton condemned it as “che parent of that most monstrous of 
all absurdities, the comic opera.” Nevertheless, it was im- 
mensely popular, and enjoyed an unusually long run. As a 
literary production it is distinguished for its combination of 
nature, pathos, satire and burlesque. It brought fame to its 
author, and, indirectly, something like wealth; and it made a 
duchess of Lavinia Fenton, who was the original Polly. As 
that monstrous absurdity, the comic opera, is without question 
the parent of that still more monstrous absurdity, the bur- 
lesque proper, Polly Peachum and Captain Macheath may be 
considered the very pilgrim parents of -burlesque in the New 
World. 

There was a trio of actors, authors and managers who may 
be considered the founders ot American burlesque. These 
were William Mitchell, who opened the Olympic Theatre in 
Broadway in 1839; William E. Burton, who started his Cham- 
bers street house, on the site of which the American News 
Co. is now found, in 1848; and John Brougham, who began 
his brief but brilliant reign at the Lyceum at Broome street 
later. Of these the last named was the greatest. If America 
has ever had an Aristophanes, John Brougham was his name. 
His Pocahontas and Columdus are almost classics. 

Whether the burlesque of the present is comparable with 
the burlesque of the past is an open question much debated. 
If American burlesque did not die with John Brougham, it has 
uuardly yet recovered from the shock of his death; and he 
certainly deserves a colossal statue in its Pantheon. 





THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE CULTURE AND CIVILIZA- 
TION. 
ROBERT KENNAWAY DOUGLAS. 
Lippincott’s Monthly, Philadelphia, Fune. 

THE existence of Chinese civilization in the east of Asia, 
separated as it is by the whole width of the continent from 
the early centres of culture with which we are familiar, was 
until lately an unsolved problem. We were accustomed to 
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hear a the wisdom of the <Semelene and the learning of the 
Babylonians, but what was to be said of the sporadic growth of 
a highly advanced civilization in China ? 
assert that the civilization which China enjoys is a natural 
product of the Flowery Land. 

But a careful study of history proves beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, that the Chinese were not aboriginal in 
China, but immigrants into that country from Babylonia. 
The ruins of Babylonia show that the greatest feature of the 
country was its agriculture, which was mainly carried on by 
artificial irrigation, the whole country being intersected with 
canals, some of them navigable and of great size. No more 
accurate description could be given of the aspect which China 
presents. ‘“‘ The Middle Kingdom” was the appellation which 
the early Turanian inhabitants of Babylonia applied to their 


Chinese from the time of their first arrival on the banks of 
the Yellow River. 
lonia were, like the Chinese, short and thick set in stature, with 
black hair, and the very marked characteristic of the slanting 
eye. But these Turanian people were the Accadians, a name 
signifying Highlanders. Those, therefore, whom we find 
on the alluvial delta of the Euphrates and Tigris were emi- 
grants from the parent stock, which still followed its original 
calling of nomadic shepherds in the mountainous country on 
the east. The prehistoric period of China is divided into ten 
parts, consisting altogether of four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand years, during which thirteen heayenly kings and 
eleven terrestrial kings sat on the throne. The same divis- 
ions and total length of years are attributed to Babylonia in 
the early records of that country. 

One of the most striking features of the culture possessed 


their systematical and recorded astrology went back to a pro- 
digious antiquity. The like is the case among the Chinese. 

Besides the knowledge of astronomy the Chinese brought 
with them into China an acquaintance with the art of writing. 
In the forms of many of their characters are to be seen re- 
flections of the ancient cuneiform symbols which were 
current among the Turanian inhabitants of Babylonia and 
were adopted by their Semitic conquerors. The resemblance 
between the two languages has been long held to go further 
than the written character. But Mr. C. J. Ball has been able 
to lay down a series of phonetic laws, under the terms of 
which he has converted into Accadian almost the entire 
Chinese dictionary. In a series of papers now appearing in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology and 
headed ‘“‘ The New Accadian,” Mr. Ball points out that Acca- 
dian and Chinese are practically the same tongue. Accadian 
may be considered to bear the same relation to Chinese, that 
Sanskrit does to the Indo-European languages. This linguis- 
tic discovery offers an additional and very conclusive explana- 
tion of the fact, that when we cast our eyes over the land of 
China, we are torcibly reminded of that great centre of civili- 
zation in Babylonia, from which all the wisdom of the world 
has proceeded. 





A MODERN MOLOCH AND ITS DESTROYER. 
PRESTON BARR. 
The Globe, Philadelphia, Fune. 


THE patient public has had a surfeit of pretended informa- 
tion about Jesuit plots and plans against the school system, 
from the lips and pens of mechanical vaticinators, who seem 
ignorant of what all the world knows,—that the Roman 
hierarchy is open and honest in its avowal. But it is just 
possible that this public school question has two sides to it, 
blasphemous as such a suggestion may seem. 


The thing that goes by the name of “Education ” in our 


The Chinese writers | 


} 








country is the most overshadowing and remorseless idol in the 
land. For at least a generation it has received the most ex- 
travagant, and oftentimes the most unintelligent homage, ever 
paid to any created thing by a civilized people. It has been 
proclaimed, with unvarying emphasis, as the only thing that 
could save us from the fate of all former republics. ‘The fact is, 





| however, that allthat is meant by education in these days is, on 


| the one hand, the stuffing of the mind with a hodge-podge of 


undigested, incoherent fact an * 
other hand, 


information ; and, on the 
the sharpening of the intelligence and the 


| strengthening of the mere understanding, to the neglect of 


the high behests of character, and of the interests of a thor- 
oughly developed manhood. Its products are not character, 


| but conceit; not stability, but smartness; not godlike men 


| and divine women, but politicians who would circumvent 
land, and it is that by which China has been called by the | 


| eternal verities out of existence, 
The early Turanian inhabitants of Baby- | 


| of village schools in five widely separated States. 


God, and sentimental atheistic casuists who would argue His 
Numberless public men and 
women of the highest character have been taught in our public 
schools, but they got their character elsewhere than in those 
schools and despite their influence. I have had a very close 
familiarity with the condition of village life and the character 
Yet I have 
never known a village where I could cheerfully send one of 
my little children to the common schools. The moral atmos- 
phere is too debilitating, not to say pestilential. The State 
has tried to look out for the ends of character by giving 
school instruction upon the principles of morality. But, un- 
fortunately, abstract ethics has never yet produced any 
amount of concrete virtue, and it never will. The same is 
true of theological abstractions. And this is an added reason 
why the churches should never be allowed to direct the teach- 


_ ing of religion in the schools. 
by the Babylonians was their knowledge of astronomy, and | 


What is the remedy? There is no remedy in sight. But 


| the papal power has one great advantage over all antagonists 
| in the school controversy ; it offers a concrete religion instead 


| of a system of dead abstractions. 


Rome maintains that 


| Christianity is the only real and enduring basis of individual 


character and public security. So reasonable is this that few 


| would dispute it, were it noc for the papal interpretation of 





Christianity, with the principles and aims of the Roman hier- 
archy avowedly lying back of the principle asserted. Avs it is, 
however, the finger of destiny points unerringly to Rome as 
the swift destroyer of this Moloch of our time—this debased 
and debasing ideal of education. If Rome were wise enough 
to base her demand for Christain training in the schools on 
its necessity in the sphere of individual and corporate charac- 
ter, she would be master of the situation, and might well di- 
rect our destinies. As it is, she will be nothing more than an 
unmeaning iconoclast. Her positive and selfish aims will 
certainly be thwarted. 


On OLp AGE. FROM “OVER THE TEACUPs.” By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in Judy Atlantic.—I was a little over twenty 
years old when I wrote the lines which some of you may have 
met with, for they have been often reprinted : 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 
The world was a garden to methen; it is a churchyard now. 

‘“‘] thought you were one of those who looked upon old age 
cheerfully, and welcomed it as a season of peace and contented 
enjoyment.” 

I am one of those who so regard it. Those are not bitter or 
scalding tears that fall from my eyes upon “ the mossy marbles.” 
The young who left my side early in my life’s journey are still 
with me in the unchanged freshness and beauty of youth. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN HYPNOTISM. 
THE PREStNT STATE OF THE SUBJECT. 
Dr. J. Luys. 
The Fortnightly, London, June. 


THE history of hypnotism forms part of the history of the 
marvellous in human existence. In reality it is found under 
different names at all periods of history, from the incantations 
of the ancient Egyptian magicians, down to the fascinations 
of Mesmer, and the investigations of Braid, to whom modern 
hypnotism owes its name and its appearance in the realm of 
science. Braid mastered all the leading characteristics of the 
several hypnotic stages, and had a profound conviction of its 
utility as a remedial agent in all diseases in which the nerves 
play a more or less visible part. 

Hypnotism is an experimental extra-physiological con- 
dition of the nervous system, a pseudo-sleep into which a 
patient with an aptitude for it can be made fall. and during 
which he loses, for the time being, all consciousness of his in- 
dividual existence and of the external world. 

In the sequence of hypnotic states there is a descending and 
ascending movement, downwards to lethargy, and upwards to 
restored consciousness. Froma slight drowsiness he passes 
to the somnambulistic stage, preserving at first his faculty of 
hearing and speech. Next his faculties are overwhelmed, the 
power of sight only remaining. At last in the third stage, the 
patient falls into a complete lethargy; the life of the brain is 
withdrawn, and he lives merely by the automatic activities of 
his spinal marrow. In the return journey or second half of 
the circle, the hypnotised person goes through the opposite 
phases, recovering at each halting place the faculties which 
have been temporarily suspended, passing from complete leth- 
argy, through catalepsy and somnambulism, which are only 
different degrees of intensity of partial somnolence. 

Several processes are employed to produce the hypnotic 
state, the most effective being revolving mirrors on which the 
patient fixes his eyes; but the sensitiveness of other special 
nerves, as well as of the optic nerves, can be utilized; in fact, 
with persons readily susceptible, suggestion suffices. The ex- 
perimenter says to the patient “ You and I will count together 
up to six, and when we reach four you will be asleep.” 

To awaken the patient, it is generally sufficient to say ‘‘ You 
will be awake in a minute,” but it is important to be sure that 
he is thoroughly awake; for if a patient only half-awakened is 
sent back to his daily life, he may collide with and knock 
down persons, steal articles exposed in shops, or commit other 
offences, while giving the impression that he is in full posses- 
sion of his senses. The cataleptic stage is attended with well- 
defined manifestations. The muscles maintain the poses 
given to them, and display a force far beyond what they are 
capable of in the waking state. The faculty of balancing is 
raised to an extraordinary pitch of exaltation. Stand him on 
one leg, bend his body forward or backward, bend his spinal 
column while making him throw his head back, and he will 
maintain his equilibrium. Lift the patient horizontally, and 
lay his head on the back of one chair, and his heels on the 
back of another, and he will remain as stiff as a board, support- 
ed by his extremities. In this cataleptic stage the emotions 
can be brought into play in a perfectly methodical manner. 
He can be made glad without a word, by simply putting in his 
line of vision a sketch of happy faces; his features expand, 
and by degrees he breaks out into a loud laugh. 

Conversely, a sketch of gloomy persons will fill him with sad- 
ness. Music wakes emotions proper to the time, and every 
color excites a special emotion ; blue raises emotion of sorrow, 
yellow or red, joy and delight. Emotional states are also 


kindled by making the patient go through the gestures, with 





which any given emotion is habitually associated. For exam- 
ple, the patient’s fist being closed and placed in a threatening 
posture, the face assumes an angry expression, but put his 
hand in the attitude of throwing a kiss and his face expresses 
delight and pleasure. 

Somnambulism is the last stage of hypnotism before awak- 
ing. In this stage the patient’s mind is a thoroughly prepared 
soil, in which we call up hallucinations and illusions of the 
senses, crazy fancies and fixed ideas which become irresistible. 
If you tell him it is cold, he wants a fur cloak; if you tell him 
it is warm, he wants to put on summer clothing. If you say, 
“here is a glass of wine,” and ask him to drink, he accepts it, 
and makes pretence to drink it. The word crédivité has been 
invented to characterize the extraordinary credulity of this 
stage. 





DEFENSES AGAINST ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 
Dr. Cyrus EDSON. 
Forum, New York, Fune. 


THREE theories have been advanced by leading students of 
zymotic, that is, of contagious and infectious diseases, to ac- 
count for their peculiarities. These theories are all ingenious, 
but based only on circumstantial evidence. They are known 
as the “vital germ theory,” the “nervous theory,” and the 
“ microphyte theory.” The latter is now the most widely ac- 
cepted. 

The vital germ theory propounded by Dr. Lionel Beale is 
based upon the doctrine that the human system consists of 
vital germs, separate particles of matter, each less than I-1000 
of an inch in diameter, and described as soft, without color or 
structure, surrounded by an envelope or capsule through 
which it absorbs liquid food. These germs, or bioplasts as 
they are called, multiply by splitting into halves, each hall 
forming a new bioplast. The advocates of the vital germ 
theory attribute disease to unhealthy or corrupted bioplasts, 
concluding that they have the same power of development 
and multiplication as healthy germs, whether in a diseased or 
in a healthy subject. 

Each disease is attributed to its specific germs, but these are 
so minute that their differences cannot be determined by the 
microscope or analysis. 

The nervous theory defended by Dr. B. W. Richardson is 
based upon the analogy between the action of serpent poison 
and the poison of zymotic disease. Its advocates claim that 
disease poisons are developed in secretions of the sick by 
changes in their character. They believe that secretions pre- 
viously healthy may sometimes become changed into the 
poison of some of the various infectious and contagious dis- 
eases without previous infection, and these abnormal or 
diseased secretions they attribute to nervous impression upon 
the various glands in which the several secretions are gener- 
ated. 

The third and most generally accepted theory is the germ 
theory proper. Its many advocates hold that the poisons of 
diseases are microbes belonging to the vegetable kingdom; 
and competent observers have found in almost all the infectious 
and contagious diseases that microtes are always present and 
that they vary with every disease. In some cases these mi- 
crobes have been isolated, and cultivated and have produced 
the symptoms of the several diseases in animals artificially 
inoculated with them. 

The leading characteristic of all diseases of this class is that 
they all have what is called a period of incubation, that is, a 
space of time between the reception of the poison into the 
system and the development of the disease. 

Collections of organic matter in a state of decomposition, 
undisturbed accumulations of filth, are the hot-beds of these 
germs, which pollute the air we breathe, and our water and 
food substances. Different persons are susceptible to disease 
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in different degrees, and the susceptibility of the same persons 
varies greatly; nervous depression favoring the development 
ofthe disease germs. Susceptibility to disease is consequently 
very much a matter of heredity. 

[In considering remedial measures, it may be observed that 
infectious and contagious matter is not difficult to destroy. 
By properly cooking our food, and drinking no water but 
what has been boiled, we avert all risk of infection through all 
food ; by constructing our dwellings so that they shall be well 
ventilated, we dilute any poison that may be engendered, and 


by destroying filth and preventing its accumulation about our | 


dwellings, we arrest its development. 
in, in spite of our imperfect precautions, it can be kept 
under control by isolation of the patients, and by thorough 
disinfection of all rooms, clothing, etc., infected by them. 





THE NEBULAR HyPporHEsis.—In the Dudlin Review for 
April isa reference to Herbert Spencer’s essay on the Nebular 
Hypothesis, in which he argues that while the genesis of the 
solar system and other systems like it is thus rendered com- 
prehensible, the ultimate mystery continues as great as ever. 
The problem of existence is not solved; it is simply removed 





, . ' 
When disease creeps | 


further back. So far from making the universe a lesser mys- | 


tery. it makes it a greater mystery. 
is a much lower thing than creation byevolution. Those who 
hold it legitimate to argue from phenomena to noumena may 
rightly contend that the Nebular Hypothesis implies a First 
Cause, as much transcending the mechanical God of Paley as 
this does the fetish of a savage. 





Mr. B. H. BLoop, in the American Fournal of Scien‘ce 
Fune, has been making some very interesting experiments 
upon the electrical conductivity of alloys of ferro-manganese 
and copper to determine their different temperature-co- 
efficients, and finds that these alloys, so far as their electrical 
behavior is concerned, must be considered as a class distinct 
from other metallic alloys. 

Up to the time of Mr. Weston's discovery of these proper- 
ties, increase of conductivity with rise of temperature was sup- 
posed to be confined to electrolytes, and to the single solid 
conductor, carbon. Recent investigations have added sulphur 
to the list, and now it has been rendered evident that the 
alloys of ferro-manganese and copper belong there also. 





P. B. DU CHAILLU contributes an article to the Fortnightly 


Creation by manufacture | 





| tions of the promoters, 


Review, for June, on the great equatorial forest of Africa, in | 


which he alludes to the bitter storm of incredulity and opposi- 
tion called forth by his original narrative of the region, with 
its cannibals, dwarfs, mountains, and gorillas, all of which were 
for the most part set down as fictions of the imagination. 
Relying now on Stanley to vouch for the general accuracy of 
his narrative, he has written a very interesting account of the 
- region, dwelling on details which were of interest to him as a 
naturalist, but which Stanley in his pursuit of graver objects 
may well have overlooked. His account of the dwarfs is very 
interesting, and the whole article will well repay reading. 


SUPPRESSION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC HALOS.—M. M. Paul 
Henry and Prosper Henry, inthe American Journal of Science, 
June, state that photographic halos can be obviated by covering 
the back of the negative with a film of collodion which contains 
in solution a small quantity of chrysoidine. This varnish hasan 
index of refraction which differs slightly from that of glass. The 
halos from even the most brilliant stars are suppressed com- 
pletely by it. The varnish dries rapidly and is perfectly trdns- 
parent. 





RELIGIOUS. 





THE NEW PASSION PLAY. 


Dr. ERNST MULLENBACH. 
Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Fune. 


WE are continually being reminded in these latter days, of 
the strong dramatic force working and striving for expression 
among the German peasantry. The latest and by no means least 
interesting instance is the Passion Play at Stieldorf. Every one 
is familiar with the general character of the Oberammergau 
play, and now that its recurrence this year is the occasion of 
frequent reference to Oberammergau in the press of all coun- 
tries, one may confidently reckon on awakening some interest 
for the Rhenish play which in South Germany is already widely 
spoken of as the “second Oberammergau.” 

The origin of this play is sufficiently remarkable ; it is an in- 
structive instance of how a man of the people, possessed by an 
all-absorbing idea, succeeded in arousing all the slumbering 
energy of the surrounding region to coéperate with him to 
carry it into action. In the village of Stieldorf, north of the 
Siebengebirge (seven mountains), there lived a simple country- 
man who devoted all his little leisure to music, and from the 
material at hand had organized a musical society which de- 
voted itself mainly to the elevation of the church service. 
This man went once to Oberammergau and witnessed the 
Passion play there, and from that moment he was possessed 
with the idea of introducing something similar in his own 
Rhineland home. The boldness of the proposal rendered it 
very difficult to secure codperation. Everything that would 
have contributed to the furtherance of the undertaking in the 
city—the Press, the curiosity of the multitude, professional co- 
Operation, the support of well-disposed patrons—were all 
wanting here. 

Nothing but a persistence which in a less worthy cause 
would be characterized as fanaticism. rendered it possible to 
achieve success in their absence. But the man worked on 
patiently year after year, composing the text and music, until 
fortune favored him by sending to the village a clergyman, who 
was himself something of a dramatic poet, and who entered 
into the work with enthusiasm, and exerted all his influence 
to render the undertaking a success. The influence of the 
Pfarrer in these regions is boundless, and during the Lenten 
season of 1889 the first representation was given. 

The audience far exceeded in numbers the modest anticipa- 
although composed wholly of the 
country folk of the neighboring region, But this year the suc- 
cess of the undertaking was placed beyond all peradventure. 
The Press noised it abroad, and when the season of 1890 came 
round the villagers saw themselves invaded by a public that 
almost took their breath away. Every Sunday the theatre was 
filled to overflowing, and numbers failed to secure admittance, 
for every seat was disposed of long before the performance 
began. 

The audience was no longer confined to villagers, but con- 
sisted in great part of the burghers of the Rhine cities, and of 
Westphalians who were drawn thither by the fame of the 
play. It is now decided to give a short representation of 
the play on all fast Sundays in the year, and it is worthy of 
remark, that the by no means inconsiderable profits are de- 
voted to the improvement of the hall, and works of charity, the 
performers getting paid for the day’s work only. 

Stieldorf is a village of only about forty houses, outside the 
beaten tourist track, but easily accessible from it, but it has 
a church which is the centre of attraction for fourteen sur- 
rounding villages, and during Lent, not the least interesting 
spectacle was the crowd of hungry and thirsty excursionists 

out the inn, with Mary Magdalena in costume soberly min- 
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istering to their needs, until summoned away to the perform- 
ance. 

The play is divided into twenty-two acts, each representing 
some short, simple scene from the life of Christ from his entry 
into Jerusalem until the Ascension, illustrated by a chorus of 
thirteen singers with staves, the leader, who is the author of 
the play, bearing a golden cross on his staff. The accompaniment 
is given by the local music-teacher, on the organ. The play is 
free from the objectionable features of the Oberammergau 
play, but it is intensely dramatic, and creates a profoundly 
religous impression upon the simple dwellers of the Rhineland. 
There is a world-wide contrast between the Passion play of 
Stieldorf and that of Ammergau, or thesummer circus of 
Paris with Sarah Bernhardt in the part of Maria. It is yet to 
be seen whether fashion and puffing will result in degrading 
the representations at Stieldorf to the same level. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PAPACY. 
EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
Revue Chrétienne, Paris, April. 
In 1870, when Italy, taking advantage of the defeat of Na- 


- poleon III., annexed Rome and the remainder of the Papal 


States, it was thought that the Papacy had received a fatal 
blow. The opinion was apparently founded on the belief that 
the Papacy can be weakened by the loss of temporal power. 
But it is the reverse of this belief that istrue. A pope with 
territorial possessions and earthly interests can be influenced 
by menaces or promises, but a pope who is simply an aged 
man, with nothing but spiritual power, is a more difficult op- 
ponent to deal with. Imprisonment, the sole punishment that 
it is possible to inflict on him, would only convert him intoa 
martyr. 
beyond the reach of men and prodigiously augments his 
moral authority. This view is confirmed by events which have 
occurred since 1870, more especially by the rapid growth of 
the power of the Papacy since the accession of Leo XIII. 
Reflection on recent evidences of this rapid growth has led 
some eminent writers to infer that the mission of the Catho- 
lic Church is to bring back the peoples of both hemispheres 
under the yoke of Rome, and thus to realize the idea of a 
universal Church. But the correctness of the inference is more 
than doubtful. 

The countries of the modern world which are still suscepti- 
ble of unlimited development are Russia, including Siberia 
and Central Asia,and the United States of America. The 
authority of the Vatican, which is the exponent of Catholi- 
cism, is not recognized by the inhabitants of those countries, 
who are mostly either Protestants or members of the orthodox 
Greek Church. That authority, therefore, will in all probabil- 
ity be disregarded by the majority of the descendants of 
Russians and Americans, who before the end of two centuries 
will perhaps number a thousand millions, and will thus be the 
numerically strongest section of the human race. 

Again, the tenets of Catholicism—including, as they do, the 
doctrine of the infallibility of an individual man, the pope— 
are not, to speak frankly, calculated to satisfy the religious 
needs of enlightened minds. Once again, Catholicism can 
never be accepted as the religion of free countries, because it 
sanctions the persecution, and even the destruction; of so- 
called heretics,and proscribes every species of modern liberty, 
including liberty of conscience. These, however, are but 
superficial objections to the theory of a future universal pope- 
dom. There are other and deeper reasons for considering 
that theory untenable. 

. The Catholic Church has now the opportunity of associa- 
ting itself with two powerful movements which are agitating 
and transforming the world; namely, the democratic move- 
ment and the movement in favor of social reform. Between 
these movements and the Church there is, or ought to be, a 


Thus, the loss of his material possessions places him 





natural affinity, for the Christian Church was originally the 
most democratic and socialistic of all institutions. It was 
democratic, inasmuch as all its functionaries were elected di- 
rectly by the entire people. It was socialistic, by virtue of the 
facts that the Apostles possessed their goods in common, that 
all the sacred writers denounced the rich and asserted the 
rights of the poor, and that the Gospel itself is nothing but 
the announcement of glad tidings to the destitute. If, there- 
fore, the Church were true to its first principles, it would 
realize the most perfect form of democracy that can be con- 
ceived; the losses of the kings of this world would be thegai n of 
its elected chief, the pope; the frontiers of States would be no 
barriers to its conquests, for it is essentially cosmopolitan ; it 
would be an international republic founded on opinion ; in 
other words, it would be the fiist ofznzzon-fower in the uni- 
verse. But the Papacy, to speak frankly, is not true to the 
first principles of Christianity. The Papacy of to-day is the 
most absolute autocracy in the world. Naturally, therefore, it 
appeals to the principle of authority so long as the support of 
kings can possibly be useful to it. But when kings come to 
be succeeded by peoples as the fountains of influence and 
privilege, the Papacy will turn to the peoples and apply to 
them for the weapons of democracy and socialism. The 
peoples will then, however, be in no need of allies. The ap- 
plication will be easily made. 





THE FUTURE OF BUDDHISM. 
Quarterly Review, London, April. 


A FEW years ago the magazines were full of Buddhism; and 
every young lady who made any pretensions to the higher cul- 
ture, was prepared to admire “such a beautiful religion and so 
like Christianity.” But the height of this is already past, and 
it is safe to predict a further decline of the popular interest in 
the subject, not only because fashions change, but for the more 
just reason, that part of the claims of Buddhism are found to 
have rested on imperfect knowledge. 

The early European students of Buddhism were not, as a 
rule, well acquainted with either Sanscrit or Buddhism. This 
applies to almost all those by whom the Southern Brahmanism 
was investigated. Hence those who popularized in Europe 
the results of these men’s labours, were led to treat Buddhism 
too much by itself. It was for them and for their readers 1 
unique phenomenon. 

The degree of its dependence on previous thought and cus- 
tom was underrated, and its debt to the genius and foresight 
of its founder was over-estimated ; of late years the case has 
been different. 

There can be no reason for calling in question the historic 
reality of Gautama, or doubting that in a genuine sense he 
founded Buddhism. 

The metaphysical questions as to the nature of existence, 
as to the causes which link past to present and future—and as 
to the part played in that sequence by human action—these had 
been discussed from every point, and answered in every way, ° 
in the Brahmanic Schools, long before Guatama was born. 
Allthe phenomena of desire and action had been studied, 
moral precepts had been elaborated ; a moral terminology of 
extreme richness and subtlety had been constructed. A large 
part of human life had been subordinated in the Brahmanic 
discipline of caste life, student life, hermit and monastic life, 
to moral training, in a degree which nothing in European his- 
tory can equal. Gautama was one among the many who 


labored in these fields, and his definite contributions,when they 
come to be looked into, are found to be small; original only 
when false. 

How came it then that all that was best in Indian thought 
gathered itself around Gautama’s name ? 
to his personal charms. 


We attribute this 
He combined the geniality, readiness 
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patience, and tenderness of a rich humanity with that calm- 
ness of the sage which is dear to the Indian mind. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century very little Budd- 
hism remained on Indian soil. Its name, indeed, perished 
there, but its spirit survived, by reason of its power of assimila- 
tion. Something of that power is being shown now. It is 
taking a new lease of life in the very presence of civilized 
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Christianity, by adapting its customs and teaching to the new | 


occasion. 
tween Buddhism and Christianity. 

Buddhism, at the present moment, is entering on a new 
phase—stimulated by the curiosity which has been aroused 


But these adaptations do not imply any likeness be- | 


about it in Europe—and some of its professors are lifting up | 


their heads with a new self-assertion ; for instance, in its native 
Gaya, in Ceylon and in Japan. Whether this is the last flicker 


of an expiring flame, or the beginning of a new adaptation, by | 


which'this pliant system, in alliance with European agnosti- 
cism, is to maintain the old name for a season, we will not 
speculate. The issue will be affected by the relations in which 
it stands to nations and races. 
tional. Islam makes a nation as it moves; but Buddhism 


strikes no deep root and forms no indissoluble bonds. 


HOW SHALL MOHAMMEDANS BE EVANGELIZED? 


By OnE WuHo HAs LIVED Forty YEARS IN THE TURKISH 
EMPIRE. 
The Missionary Review, New York, Fune. 

THE subject is considered under the following heads: 

1. Finding means of access to Mohammedans, they repelling 
all religious and social approach. 2. Their pride and arro- 
ganuce of opinion, based upon the assumption that they are 
the favoritesof heaven. 3. The strength of the fortress which 
Mobammedanism occupies; because there is so much of truth 
mingled with its errors, 4. Political complications give Mo- 
hammedanism greater power to oppose Christianity in the 
Turkish Empire, for it isa state religion, and so considered 
as essential to the integrity of the Empire. 5. The death pen- 
alty hangs over every Moslem who becomes a Christian ; the 


Hinduism is essentially na- | 


| olic. 
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(2) The difficulties in the way of reaching them do not re- 
lieve us of the responsibility of laboring in their behalf. 


ENGLAND’S FOREMOST CHRISTIAN. 
WILLIAM D. KELLY. 
Catholic World, New York, June. 


WERE the average Briton of to-day, be he Protestant or 
Catholic, asked to designate the foremost ecclesiastical per- 
sonage in the United Kingdom, the chances are that he would 
at once name Cardinal Manning of Westminster. Occupying, 
as he does, the most exalted position in his own church in 
England, and admittedly entitled thereto by his many virtues 
and great ability, Cardinal Manning's preéminence in Cath- 
olic circles needs no explanation. 

Rising step by step during the twenty years after his grad- 
uation that he remained in the Anglican Church, Dr. Manning 
had by 1840 become Archdeacon of Chichester, and a trusted 
councillor on ecclesiastical affairs to his sovereign and her 
ministers. But the decision in 1851 in the Gorham case, that 
the Anglican Church must submit to a definition of*its doc- 
trines by the civil authorities, caused him to resign all his 
ecclesiastical offices and preferments and to become a Cath- 
He became Cardinal Wiseman’s successor in the see of 
Westminster in 1865. Though charged in the twenty-five 
years, which have since elapsed, with the administration and 


| supervision of the largest Catholic diocese in England, there 


is probably no man in England—Mr. Gladstone himself not 


| excepted —who has written and spoken as often as Dr. Man- 


| ning On important questions of the day. 


When he deserted 


| the Anglican Church he imagined that he had forfeited thereby 


Koran authorizes this, and religious liberty is inconsistent | 


with the spirit of Islam. 6. Christianity is falsely represented 


} 


by the character, the worship and conduct of nominal Chris- | 


tians, who still cling to their superstitions and idolatrous 
worship—creed and life bearing false witness against the Gos- 
pel they profess. 7. Misconception by the Moslems of the car- 
dinal truths of Christianity. They totally misunderstand what 
we mean by calling God“ our Father,” and Christ ‘‘ the Son 
of God,” and the Divine Being ‘a Spirit.” 8. No liberty of 
the press in Western Asia, nor liberty of public discussion. 

Has Christianity any allies upon which she can rely? Yes. 
1. The progress of human thought, for every new discovery is 
a new peril to Mohammedanism, which is wholly out of sym- 
pathy with human progress. 2. The soul awakened to a sense 
of its wants which Christianity fully meets and Mohammedan- 
ism cannot. 3. That course of Divine Providence which is 
weakening the political power of Islamism. The dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire is preparing the way for the 
incoming of the Gospel. 

What agencies have hitherto proved most successful ? 

1. The circulation of the Word of God. 2. The education 
of Moslem children and youth (education means the under- 
mining of the Koran). 3. Bible Women, who have access to 
Turkish women-in their homes and private life. 4. Cultiva- 
tion of the acquaintance of Mohammedans, personal and 
friendly contact and winning attention. 5. Medical, and 
especially hospital work; the physician being the privileged 
character, welcomed everywhere and in peril nowhere. 

Let us emphasize, (1) The vast importance of the theme, 
as every eighth or tenth person in the world is a Moslem. 





all rights to claim a continuance of the friendship of his 
former associates, and it was not until quite a number of 
years afterwards that, finding himself mistaken in one partic- 
ular instance, he began to resume his Protestant acquaint- 
anceships to the great delight of many of his former friends. 
He has always protested that his change of faith has effected 
no alteration or diminution of his civic allegiance. No man 
stands in higher or friendlier repute with Englishmen than 
the former Archdeacon of Chichester. Prime ministers and 
privy councillors, representatives of all classes, conditions and 


denominations have been counted his friends, and even the 
| 


sovereign of the realm and the head of the church whose 
doctrines he repudiated forty years ago has at different times 
paid him especial honors. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORK AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. 
Pror. G. H. SCHODDE. 
The Missionary Review of the World, New York, Fune. 


NATURALLY the State can do nothing for the religious wants 
of the millions of strangers coming to our shores. What is 
done in the way of establishing schools, is practically of little 
benefit on account of the language difficulty and the age of 
most of the immigrants. The work must be of a voluntary 
character. The immigrants, being pour and intent upon the 
establishment of homes, cannot be expected to do much for 
themselves in the way of religious and general education, and 
the majority of them, having grown up in State churches, 
have never learned the lesson of self-help in regard to church 
and school which is the condition of success in America. 
From a religious point of view, at least two-thirds of the im- 
migrants are Protestants, or, at any rate, non-Roman Catho- 
lics, because the great majority of the Latin wanderers go to 
South America and not to the United States. The magnifi- 
cent organization of the Church of Rome enables it to do 
effective work in the direction of the systematic housing of 
their portion of the immigrants. Of the more than 500,000 
children in Roman Catholic parochial schools, one-half or 
more are taught in languages other than the English. That 
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Church claims no fewer than two million German members in 
the United States, divided into 13 church provinces. Semi- 
naries and institutions for the education of priests and teachers 
multiply with great rapidity, and in general every effort is made 
to take care of their people, and to keep them faithful mem- 
bers of the Church. 

The provision for the spiritual wants of the Protestant 
contingent naturally falls to the lot of that Church to which 
it chiefly owes, at least, a formal allegiance, namely, the Luth- 
eran. Notwithstanding the divisions of the Lutheran Church, 
on account of its more or less rigid confessionalism, linguistic 
and national divergencies, the whole Church is a unit in 
recognizing the great need of home mission-work among its 
more than one million of members. Inthe more than fifty 
Synodical organizations there is scarcely one which does not 
take part in this work. 

While other denominations are not idle in this important 
field, quite naturally they do and cannot accomplish what is 
being done bythe Lutherans. The Methodists have a German 
membership of over 50,000; the Presbyterians near 10,000; 
while the Baptists are also working among the Germans, and 
the Congregationalists chiefly among the Scandinavians. The 
United Synod, a German body representing the standpoint of 
the Prussian State Church, in which the Lutheran and the 
Reformed confession are of equal authority, have a member- 
ship of about 150,000; and the Reformed Church, a German 
membership of 50,000. Of the more than a million Lutherans 
in America, at least two-thirds are non-English, she being the 
most polyglot Church in the United States, not less than nine 
or ten languages being preached from her pulpits. 

Care for the emigrant begins even before he leaves the 
fatherland. Pamphlets, containing the address of every Luth- 
eran or United Synod pastor in America, are scattered through- 
out the districts of Germany, these serving as guides to the 
incoming seekers of Western homes. There are in New York 
two missionary houses (with immigrant missionaries) in which 
annually more than 15,000 strangers are housed, then sent on 
their way, the missionaries maintaining a large correspondence 
with the pastors throughout the West. 


CULTURE AND CURRENT ORTHODOXY. 
THE Rev. Dr. A. J. F. BEHRENDS. 
Forum, New York, Fune. 


THE drift of modern thought, as any one can discover in 
our current literature, in newspapers, magazines and reviews, 
is not anti-religious but the reverse. That the drift is anti- 
ecclesiastical and anti-dogmatic is equally certain. The 
pulpit has almost abandoned polemic utterances. Scores and 
hundreds of churches would not endure them. They were 
once the fashion, and public debates on the rites and doctrines 
of opposing sects were in high favor. We have outgrown all 
that. The change is partly due to social and commercial causes. 
The Calvinist has fallen in love with the Methodist, and has 
not found the heresy to be very pernicious. The Trinitarian 
has entered into partnership with the Unitarian, and discov- 
ered the latter to be the soul of honor. 

Impatience with dogma is not necessarily the repudiation 
of doctrine. The truest reason may break with the logical 
refinement of the schools. The anti-dogmatic drift of our 
time does not impress me as antagonizing intelligence in reli- 
gion, as hostile to analysis, definition and systematic arrange- 
ment, but as intent upon calling a halt upon speculative 
audacity, and insisting that theology, like science and philoso- 
phy, shall deal only with what can be accurately known. It 
demands the rigid application of the Baconian method, in 
which facts are the groundwork of theory. It demands a 
simpler creed, but it wants a creed, and it would repudiate 
any creed which lacked the quality of comprehension. The 


| 





time has come when it should be freely recognized that 
modern criticism is at heart reverent and Christian, not flip- 
pant, atheistic and anti-Christian. 

How serious, then, is the breach between modern culture 
and current orthodoxy? To me, atleast, itseems to bea thin 
and vanishing line; and the hope of a coalescence in the near 
future appears to me well founded. It cannot be otherwise. 
For reason seeks the truth, and all truth is sacred, binding 
upon human conduct; while Christianity is the religion of 
holiness; and the germinant energy in holiness is veracity, a 
truth-seeking, truth-loving, truth-compelling tem per. 





THE AFFIRMATIVE SIDE OF AGNOSTICISM. 
JAMES A. SKILTON. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, June. 


WITH LETTERS FROM HERBERT SPENCER, PROF. HUXLEY 
AND DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, 


THE interesting discussion under this head opens with a 
short critical notice by Mr. Skilton of the word * metanoia,” 
employed by Paul when, standing on Mars’ Hill, he addressed 
the Athenians on the subject of the unknown God, urging 
them to practise metanosticism, which has been translated to 
mean “repentance”. But Mr. Skilton objects that this transla- 
tion is etymologically inadequate, and that presumably the 
idea conveyed by the word was the substitution of a God-lov- 
ing for a God-fearing worship. 

This essay was forwarded by Mr. Skilton to Herbert Spencer, 
asking the latter's aid in the selection and adoption of words 
to express the affirmative side of the agnostic conception, and 
suggesting the substitution of metagnosticism and metagnos- 
tic, or metanosticism and metanostic, or some other word 
derivable directly or more remotely from the Greek word 
nous—mind, for agnosticism and agnostic, as tending to aid in 
removing the obstacles to a reconciliation between religious 
and scientific truth. Mr. Skilton was, he says, further urged to 
the course, with the object of giving the matter publicity 
through the Popular Science Monthly, in the confidence that 
it would result in securing recognition in the Century Diction- 
ary, and that a great impulse would be thereby given to the 
new philosophy, to what would practically bea new or reformed 
Christian religion in harmony with human intelligence and 
progress. 

In addition to the essay already referred to, Mr. Skilton en- 
closed in the same letter a copy of the essay of Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes on the scope and principles of the Evolution Philosophy, 
with his own explanation of the sense in which he had used 
the word metagnosticism. 

Herbert Spencer was just recovering from a severe illness 
when the letter with its enclosures came to hand, and excused 
himself from going into the matter; but acting upon a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Skilton, that he discuss the matter with Profes- 
sor Huxley, who had originally invented the word agnostic, the 
correspondence was communicated tothe latter, who replied to 
the effect that he could see no good ground for the change of 
nomenclature proposed ; that the word Agnostic came into his 
mind as a fit antithesis to Gnostic; the Gnostics being those 
ancient heretics who professed to know most about those things 
of which the learned professor felt quite sure he knew nothing. 
That in his opinion “ Agnostic,” as the name of a philosophi- 
cal system, is senseless, that its import is a confession of 
ignorance—a warning set up against philosophical and theo- 
logical phantoms. That Mr. Skilton’s definition of metag- 
nosticism as relating to “ beyond knowledge ” was futile and 
mischievous; that science is exact organized knowledge, 
neither more nor less, and that the knowledge which goes 
“beyond knowledge” is something which his cognitive facul- 
ties were incapable of apprehending. That the term Evolu- 
tion Philosophy was indefinite; that for him Evolution is 
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the name of a certain process, the occurrence of which in va- 
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rious groups of things is as nearly demonstrated as any his- | 


torical event could be, and that this constitutes fair ground 
for the expectation that the whole cosmic process would be 
one of evolution. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott replied in another letter in which he | 


gives an exhaustive criticism of the etymology of the word 
Metanoéo, concluding that although it is certainly incorrectly 


translated “repent,” it certainly could not have been used as | 


signifying above or beyond knowledge, “ huper” being the 
preposition used for this purpose. In respect to the psycho- 
logical question, he expresses agreement with M1. Skilton in the 
conclusion that there is a psychic life which the decay of the 
physical organization does noc destroy ; but what its nature or 
whether it preserve its individuality, or is absorbed into the 
general psychic force of the universe to reappear in new form, 
are questions on which the scientific process throws little 
light. Dr. Lyman Abbott goes further, and admits that there 
isa knowledge beyord knowledge ; that is, a knowledge of 


truths which are not ascertained by logical processes from ob- | 


served phenomena, but by esthetic, moral and spiritual per- 
ception. 

The article concludes with a discussion of the word 
metanoia, and its lost meaning, by Rev. Treadwell Walden, 
who quotes De Quincy and Rev. Philip Schaff in support of 
his view that metanoia implied a complete change of point 
of view,equivalent to a spiritual metamorphosis; and a summary 
by Mr. Skilton in which he refers to the appalling disclosure 
brought to light in the discussion, that the only plan of salva- 
tion offered to the world, has been concealed from it for all 
ages by want of a word through which to make it known. 





CHARLES HILL. 
National Review, London, Fune. 


BLACKSTONE in his Commentaries says: “ A corruption of 
public morals usually follows a profanation of the Sabbath,” 
and the student of history will be able to find abundant illus- 
tration in proof of this assertion. 
Assembly decreed the abolition of the weekly Sabbath, and 
appointed one day in ten as a day of rest, we witness a period 
of national frenzy during which the women of France became 
so degraded that they were accustomed to take their needle- 
work and sit to witness the executions as a morning pastime. 
When the influence of England among the nations was at its 
lowest ebb, the Sabbath was dishonored and desecrated by the 
publication of the Book of Sports for Sunday revelries. 

The specious plea of those who would have our museums 
galleries, news rooms, public libraries, concert halls and ex- 
hibitions open on Sunday, is that it would result in drawing 
the people away from the public house and demoralizing pur- 
Suits. But this is no argument for depriving the thousands 
of persons employed at these institutions of their day of rest. 
They, like the rest of the community, are entitled to the priv- 
ilege of one day’s rest in seven, in which to build up and 
recruit their physical and mental energies. The people who 
frequent public houses on Sunday are, moreover, not the class 


In 1793, when the French | 


benefit the health, especially of the workers in close workshops 
and factories. This cannot be said of the stuffy museums and 
galleries. 

Then, in addition tothe parks and promenades,there are num- 
berless ways in which the irreligious sections of society can 
provide recreation for enjoyment in their own homes. There 
are books and newspapers for the tired toiler, the society of 
his wife and children, friends and acquaintances with whom he 
can spend the day. There is no need to be contriving schemes 
for attracting people from their homes; what is wanted is that 
men as well as women be induced to take a deeper interest in 
their homes, to keep them clean, and make them attractive 
and bright. As Dr. Guthrie says: ‘‘ The whole tendency of 
the habit of visiting theatres, gardens, singing and dancing 
saloons, and above all cafés, is to weaken family relations, to 
blight the domestic virtues, to loosen the marriage’ ties, and by 
mutual neglect to promote mutual alienation.” 

Again, nothing can be more delusive than the supposition 
that the cry for the opening of museums on Sundays comes 
from the werking people. They do not want it; they value 
Sunday as a day of rest, and have common sense enough to 
perceive that open museums and galleries, and libraries, on 
Sundays mean Sunday labor for the labor classes. There is 
no mistake about this: Trades Union Congresses have voted 
and working-men’s representatives in and out of Parliament 
have spoken upon the matter, and all are opposed to opening 
public places of amusement on Sunday. 

The Lord’s day is one of the greatest boons ever given to 
man; it is absolutely necessary for his physical health, and to 


| enable him to recuperate from the wear and tear of six days’ 
| work. The Sunday opening of museums means the destruc- 





of people who are thirsting for opportunites to spend their | 


leisure in museums and galleries. 

The Sabbath should be made as far as possible a day of abso- 
lute rest from labor, and for those who are not church and 
chapel goers there are many ways of enjoying their day of 
rest without imposing Sunday labor on others. There are 
great and magnificent public thoroughfares, in which on every 
fine Sabbath the non-church and chapel goers can get recrea- 
tion, enjoyment and pleasure. The Thames Embankment is 
open to all. In every part of the metropolis there are exten- 
sive and beautiful parks, with flowers, trees, lakes, broad walks 
and seats open to all. A few hours in the parks will tend to 





tion of Sunday as a day of rest to numbers. Sunday opening 
means Sunday labor; it means the secularization of the Sab- 
bath. Let the Government set the example of Sunday opening, 
and there will be no possibility of keeping private entertain- 
ments and exhibitions closed. 





THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY, by Edward A. George, in the 
Old and New Test. Student, Hartford, for June,) discusses 
some of the difficulties raised by the discrepancies in the ac- 
counts by Matthew and Luke of the youth of Christ. These 
are: 1. The use of such exalted language as that of the songs 
of Mary, Zacharias and Simeon. . 2. The utter silence of the 
rest of the New Testament upon the subject. 3. The chron 
ological question as to the enrolment under Quirinius. 

The first is answered by a reference to the exalted style of 
the Old Testament, familiar in the sacrificial service of the 
Temple, and the contrast with the prurient style of the Apoc- 
rypha is specially noted. The second calls up the fact that 
the early Christians, and especially the Apostles, were so ab- 
sorbed with the great facts of Christ’s death and resurrection 
that this portion of His life had little interest for them. 

The third is met by the ordinary methods of historical crit- 
icism. 

EDITORIAL from 7he Dawn, Boston, June.—The Church to- 
day, sometimes, seems dying of fine talk. What it needs is 
It needs to lead. It does not particularly need better 
preachers. It does very particularly need better guides. 
Peter, Paul, Augustine, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Savanarola, 
Wycliffe, Luther, Knox, Wesley, Newman, Maurice, Kingsley : 
many of these were preachers, golden mouthed and silver 
tongued, but they were also men of iron wills. They did not 
readily discriminate between religion and politics ; they recog- 
nized all life as of God, and they strove in every way to lift all 


life to God. Is not this our need to-day, not less careful dis- 
crimination, but much more Divine leadership? Not into ac- 
tual political contest for office need the clergymen go: When 
they sought to make Christ king, He escaped the multitude. 
Yet He was their King, and He ruled by deeds as well as 
words. 


action. 
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IRISH KINGS AND BREHONS. 
CHARLES DE Kay. 
Century, New York, Fune. 


THE smile of English and Americans of liberal education 
when they hear persons boast descent from an Irish king, may 
be set down to ignorance of the state of things in Britain at 
the same period. Even after feudality was made a system in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the power of the kings of Norman 
stock was by no means what is often supposed. Before that 
period the difference between a king in Britain anda king in 
Ireland was small: neither could hold even a nominal lord- 
ship over the greater part of the land without constant war- 
fare; both needed to be equally politic, vigorous, sanguinary; 
neither had anything but the rawest means at hand to keep 
the smaller kings and princes from plundering the subjects 
of their nominal overlord. During certain periods the average 
of civilization was higher in the smaller isle. 

. Though from the earliest times we hear of the king of such 
and such a province, the arch-king of all Ireland, the kings 
of Orkney and Man, even kings of Dublin, Waterford and 
other walled cities of Scandinavian origin, we must not under- 
stand any such position for these rulers, as, for instance, 
belonged lately to the kings and reigning princes of Germany. 
That position was not a holding of the land according to the 
divine right of kings, Neither was it quite the medizval hold- 
ing of a king on a system by which geographical limits were 
fixed. within which limits princes paid homage to the king, 
barons to princes, lesser nobles to barons, so that when war 


was declared every part of the territory contributed its quota 


of soldiers to the banner of the overlord. It was a far looser 
organism. Hence the intrusion of freebooters or the advance 
into Ireland of a regular army was comparatively easy. For 
one province hardly knew or cared what happened to another. 
This looseness of organization accounts for the ease with 
which an enemy got a foothold. The advent of Henry II. and 
the campaigns of John and Richard assumed _ no such impor- 
tance as Irishmen of to-day assign them. 

The only articles so far discovered in Ireland which can be 
called insignia of royal power, are hats of gold, very thin and 
light, and bearing a striking resemblance to the hats of Tatars 
and Chinese, as we get them in accounts of travellers during 
the later Middle Ages. Bronze shields, however, are not un- 
known. , One of these shields was discovered in Britain in 
March of the present year. 

The old kings and chiefs may be best likened to the chief- 
tains of the Scottish Highlands as described by Sir Walter 
Scott, after subtracting much that is obviously modern in their 
weapons, houses and habits. Undoubtedly this colony from 
Ireland in the northern parts of Britain retained many traits 
which disappeared from large portions of Ireland. We can 
account for the high intellectual and physical average of the 
people of Scotland, by the difficulty of subsistence in a sterile 
land, by their out-door life and simple food in a rude existence, 
but also by the constant mixture of hardy races going on there 
—the purer Kelt, whose blood came from Ireland long before 
the Norman invasion, constantly intermingling with Norse 
and Saxon, and all three leavened by the primitive Pict. The 
clansmen of the Highlands and the old Irish have a host of 
obvious resemblances besides the practical identity of their 
language. 

The Brehons were the professors of law of the Irish, accord- 
ing to a system common to Gauls, Britons, and other Keltic 
nations. The office was often hereditary in families, and was 
of great importance to the kings, as the Brehon (the ver-go- 
bretus, or man-at-law of Gaul, in Czsar’s ‘“‘Commentaries’’) 
must have acted as a check to the bards and sennachies, who 





trusted to their memories only. Cae was one of the earliest of 
the Brehons mentioned in Irish history, and a few fragments 
of his ‘“ Judgments” remain. He was fabled to have been 
with Moses in Egypt; but, not relishing the prospect of wan- 
dering in the wilderness, Cae left his friend Moses, proceeded 
to Thrace, and travelled thence to Ireland. That Brehons 
existed far down into the present time is certain. Early in 
the seventeenth century certain points concerning taxes were 
referred to O’Bristan, a chronicler and principal Brehon in 
what was known as McGuire's country in Ireland. The Lord 
Chancellor and Attorney-General of Ireland summoned 
O’Bristan before them. He was very aged and decrepit, and 
when demand was made upon him for a certain ancient roll 
he was said to possess, he denied all existence of it, saying that 
in the rebellion which had occurred not long before it was 
burned, among other of his papers and bcoks, by certain Eng- 
lish soldiers. On being promised its return under oath, the 
patriarch pulled the roll out of his bosom. 

Students of the evolution of the family, clan, tribe and 
state, students of totemism and barbaric rites, of feudalism 
and modern governments and those who examine the source 
of our laws, will hereafter go to the old Irish records for 
enlightenment. A few, a very few, Englishmen have seen 
this, notably the late Matthew Arnold and Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine; but the greater part of lexicographers, historians, 
students of philology and ethnology who write in English pro- 
ceed on their way as if they had neither British, nor Irish, nor 
Scottish ancestors—as if the chimera of Anglo-Saxonism were 
not only an actuality, but made it unnecessary to consult in 
any way the remains of the uncomfortable Kelt. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
W. DREXLER. 
Deutsche Revue, Berlin, Fune. 

THE dark spots in the moon have kindled the imagination 
of the people of all countries. Many have imagined they 
could trace in them the face of a beast. Ed. Meyer supposes that 
the Ibis-headed Thoth was consecrated the Moon God by the 
Egyptians, on the idea that an lbis was represented by the 
spots on the moon. The Hindoos recognized the form of a 
gazelle or deer, and call the moon Mrigaahara or the gazelle 
chariot. According to the Ceylonese, the hare was transferred 
by Buddha tothe moon because he recognized the hungry, 
pilgrim-clad God, and voluntarily laid himself on the fire for 
his refreshment. The Mongols have a similar legend, except 
that for Buddha they substitute Boldo Dschagdschamuni the 
supreme ruler of Heaven. The Aztecs have a legend that in 
the beginning Sun and Moon were equally bright, and the 
Gods not liking it, one of them threw a rabbit in the moon’s 
face. Backholz speaks of a superstition that man ought not 
to imitate the hare in the moon by shadows cast on the wall, 
lest it pollute the fingers. It isa North German joke that an 
inhabitant of a village near Hamburg tied his pocket-knife on 
a string and threw it into the moon, where it draws up and 
down and makes holes and spots. According to an Ober-Pal- 
atinate legend, there is an old giant who, when he is tired of 
going afoot, swings himself on one of the mountain peaks of 
the rising moon and rides there. In South Africa the hare 
was the ambassador of the gods to men, but instead of bring- 
ing them life he brought death, for which the moon-god 
having split his nose, he retaliated by scratching the moon in 
the face. There is a Hindoo legend that Indra once, with 
the help of Candra the moon-god, seduced Ahalya, the wife of 
a holy man. Candra knew that the good man left his hut at 
cock-crow for prayers and morning ablutions in the Ganges, 
and crew before midnight. While the husband was gone, 


Indra assumed his appearance and went to the wife, but the 
husband having been informed by the river goddess of the 
premature crowing, hurried home and whipt both gods 
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severely, and inflicted on them the curse that the marks of | 


the blows should remain ineradicable. According to the 
Khasias (a Himalayan tribe) the moon makes love every 
month to his mother-in-law, who will not listen to him but 
throws ashes in his face. The Esquimaux say that the Sun, 


blackened his face with soot. 


According to the natives of | 


| 
| 


| 
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Classic events of the present year would afford competition of 
an unusually interesting character, and so far competition of 
that character has not been wanting. 

Some important questions relating to racing have been de- 


| signedly left untouched by the new code, till they have been 
Maline, being pursued by his brother the Moon, Anninga, | 


| 


Panama and Guiana, the man in the moon was banished there | 


for committing incest with his sister. 

Sometimes the legend is connected with biblical personages. 
A Wendisch popular song has it that King David sits in the 
moon playing his harp to another man’s wife. 

According to Priitorius, the man in the moon is the patriarch 
Isaac carryinga bundle of sticks to thealtar of Mount Moriah; 
and according to Dante it is Cain carrying a bundle of thorns 
as the meanest offering to God which his fields afforded. In 
Iceland the people recognize the face of Adam in the Moon 
and that of Eve in the Sun. The Freiburgers recognize 
Judas Iscariot sneezing in his hand before he hung him- 
self. 

Many legends attribute the dark spots in the moon to giants 
and their labors. 


One has it that at the creation God threw | 


an offending angel into the moon; another legend is that the | 
moon witnessed the creation of our first parents, and photo- | 


graphed their forms upon his countenance, but in attempting 
to create men himself, he produced only a serpent. 
the Polynesians the man 


Among | 
in the moon is an absent chief. 


Others, as the Esquimaux, make the moon the dwelling place | 


of the dead ; and according to a Polynesian saying, the moon 
serves as food for the spirits of the departed. Many recog- 
nize a woman spinning, weaving or plaiting, or doing some 
other task which will last until the end of the world. A 
similar legend is found among the Potowotami. A woman 


is sewing a shirt in which she puts one stitch every seven | 


years, which will tinish the shirt by the end of the world. 


In many countries the legends have it, that the man in | 


the moon was banished there for theft, in others for viola- 
tion of Sundays and holydays, and especially for theft on 
Christmas eve; and in the legends of many lands we learn 
what the man in the moon, or woman as it may be, has to do 
and submit to, of which let one example suffice. 
named Moon having been banished to the Moon for working 
on Sunday, promised his wife, before his death, that he would 


return to fetch her; he roused her at night, and bade her | 


wrap herself up very warm, as it was very cold in his new 
home, and she dressed herself in a fur robe and wooden shoes. 
The man appears before midnight and the wife after, and 


A farmer | 


better ventilated and discussed. 
relates to two-year olds. 


One of these questions 
Horses cost so much more than 
formerly that they are expected to bring to their owners 
speedy returns, and are therefore pushed beyond their strength 
atan early age. There are unquestionably in existence horses 
whose constitutions have been impaired by an over-taxed two- 
year old career. The principal suggestion that has been made, 
with a view to counteracting this tendency, is that horses 
should not be allowed to run as two-year olds more than a 
certain number of times. 

The prejudice which in the minds of many people attaches 
a prior? to racing as an avocation, has its origin in the frauds 
and malpractices which are prevalent in connection with 
betting. For mauy years past, previous to a celebrated in- 
quiry conducted last year, the atmosphere has been rife with 
rumors of conspiracies between jockeys, trainers, and book- 
makers, pre-arranging the results of races in fraud of the 
public. The storm-cloud which had so long been gathering 
burst on the occasion of a celebrated meeting of the Gimcrack 
Club; and, in the opinion of many, the racing season of 1890 
was commenced in the midst of a purer atmosphere. 

Apart from the grosser forms of roguery, the bookmakers 
have a great advantage over the public. With their compara- 
tively easy access to jockeys, stableboys, and others in the 
secret of the stables, to say nothing of their facilities for un- 
earthing unsuspected causes of disqualification, they are ina 
far better position than the public to know what is of going 
to win. 


CART HORSES. 
H. C. MERWIN. 
Atlantic Monthty, Boston, Fune. 


THE cart horse has several claims on our attention. To lovers 
of the beautiful or the picturesque he is an animal pleasant 
to look upon. Hence he is a common and appropriate figure 
in paintings, where, whether slowly drawing a huge pile of 


|: hay, or taking his ease in the stable, his most striking charac- 
| teristic is his perfect naturalness—the naturalness of a true 


since her fur will not let in the cold, all the frost falls on the | 


earth during her watch. 


RACING IN 1890. 
G. HERBERT STUTFIELD. 
Nineteenth Century, London, June. 


THE year t8go will probably be memorable in the annals of 
racing. Inthe first place the Jockey Club last year revised 
and redrafted the series of rules and regulations which govern 
all race-meetings and races held and run under their own sanc- 
tion, and the new code took effect at the beginning of this 
year. 

The great attribute of the racing-year, which makes it in- 
teresting to contemporaries and memorable in history, is the 
quality of its three-year olds. They only can contend in what 
are known as the Classic events—the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the One Thousand Guineas, the more modern and lucrative 
Newmarket Stakes, the Grand Prize, the Derby, Oaks and St. 
Leger. Judging from the performances and public form of 
the two-year olds of 1889, it was clear from the first that the 





son of the soil in harmony with his surroundings. To the 
historian and the antiquary he is not devoid of interest, for it 
is asserted that the old black cart horse or shire horse of Eng- 
land is identical with the “ great horse” or war horse of the 
middle ages, and the series of coins to which Mr. Walter Gil- 
bey refers in a recent work in support of this theory might 
furnish matter for a fairly long chapter on numismatics. 
Looked at, however, from a practical point of view, the cart 
horse is a useful animal, whose value might be increased by 
careful training. 

The most superior cart horses belong either to the English 
breed of Clydesdales—Scotch, perhaps, in origin as they 
are in name—and the French breed of Percherons, which are 
said to be descended, in part, if not entirely, from an Arab 
stock, and are generally regarded as at least equal to Clydes- 
dales. The greater number of the cart horses used in this 
country come from either the West or Pennsylvania. It is 
doubtful if they could be bred with advantage in New Eng- 
land, but perhaps it would be profitable for farmers at the 
East to buy Percheron or half-bred Percheron or Clydesdale 
colts at the age of two or three, work them moderately, and 
sell them again at the age of five or six. Under this system 
the horses would come to the market in much better condi- 
tion than the corn-fed animals of the West. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 

Phila. Times (Ind.), June 19.—The passage 
of the wiid free coinage Bill in the Senate, with- 
out limitation of years or restriction of price, 
is simply the first harvesting of the smutted 
sheaves planted, watered and ripened by the 
revolutionary policy forced upon the party of 
power by Speaker Reed and his followers. 


Phila. Press (Rep.), June.—The Republican 
party cannot be held responsible for the dis- 
graceful vote on the silver Bill on Tuesday. 





Boston Post (Dem.), June t9.—The experi- 
ence of the House yesterday with the free 
coinage silver Bill is a fair illustration of the 
abject condition to which that once independ- 
ent deliberative body has been reduced. The 
majority was ‘‘ whipped into line.”’ 


Boston Journal (Rep.), June 19.—The Bill, in 
its present form, is not a Republican measure. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), June 19.—The 
Senate has passed the silver Bill in about as 
objectionable a form as it could be framed, 
and it now remains to be seen whether there is 
any conservatism in the House to resist the 
tide of inflation. There is, unfortunately, very 
little prospect of it, and just as little that 
President Harrison will have the courage and 
good sense to interpose a veto. The country 
is in for an era of utterly reckless and ex- 
travagant legislation, and is in a fair way to 
learn what its mistake at the last election will 
cost it. It will take a good many years to 
recover from the injury done in two. 


The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland, June 19.—The 
silver men are going too far. They attempt 
to ignore the opposition of the greatest States 
and most populous sections of the country and 
to make the free coinage question paramount 
to all other. issues. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), June 18.—The 
silver Bill isa victory forthe West. Itis nota 
Measure that can be commended, for it 
means inflation, which may impair the integ- 
rity of the standard. It is rather dangerous 
to experiment with our currency, and it is 
unwise to make the government a speculator 
in silver. The result is due to the remarkable 
energy of the West supported by the South. 


St. Louis Post Dispatch (Dem.), June 18.— 
When the agricultural States of the West and 
South vote together on any economical meas- 
ure they can not only carry it through both 
houses of Congress, but over the White Honse 
veto. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), June 19.— 
The senators cut the knot in the silver ques- 
tion, threw out all the propositions looking to 
a compromise between ‘the demands of the 
radica! West and the fears of the conservative 
East, and voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
unlimited silver coinage. The combination of 
the free coinage Republicans with the Demo- 
cratic minority rode rough-shod over all the 
recommendations of the finance committee 
and passed a Bill which has not a single re- 
deeming feature. 





Chicago News (Ind.), June 19.—Republicans 
as well as Democrats joined in the stampede 
for free coinage, and before the final vote was 
taken it was evident that the silver men had 
obliterated party lines. It was, as one senator 
expressed it in his speech, a combination of 
the South and West against the East. 


Engineering and Mining Journal, New York, 
June 21.—The ill effects of the silver legisla- 
tion are evidenced by the custom house reports 
for this port during the week ending June roth. 
The exports of gold from the port of New York 
during that period amounted to $2,500,000, 
though the rate of exchange is below the ex- 
porting point. The exports of silver during 
May and June amount to only $568,487, and 
the imports to $2,302,358, which is an instruc- 
tive object lesson in comparison with the 
figures for the same period in 1889, during which 
the exports of silver were $3,057,316 and the 
imports $186,925. There appears to be no 
question about the tendency of our silver policy 
to drain the country of its gold. 


Syracuse Herald(Ind.), June 18.—The meas- 
ure as passed by the Senate is a radical depart- 
ure from the existing silver law, but its effects 
can only be judged by actual experience if it 
become a law. A significant feature of the 
situation is the failure of the Republican party 
to agree upon a financial policy, and the wide 
divergence of the action of the Senate from the 
House on silver, presages something of the 
same kind when the tariff bill is reached. 


Times Star (Rep.), Cincinnati, June 18.— 
The Bill is of a piece with the monetary plans 
of the wildest adherents of the greenback her- 
esy. It comes so near the fiat money craze 
that conservative business men are a unit 
against the action. 


Phila. Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), June 19.— 
That providential care which it is sometimes 
said attends the erratic movements of little 
babies, drunken men and the United States, 
guarding them against danger and protecting 
them from deadly harm, has need to come into 
action again, as that hitherto considered con- 
servative body, the Senate of the United States, 
has gone alarmingly astray. 

Phila. Times (ind.), June 20.—The dangers 
from free coinage are far less than those that 
are to be feared from the concentration of all 
legislative power in the speaker, and the law- 
less subordination of Congress to a partisan 
dictator. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Ind. June 21. | 


—The assertion of Senator Wolcott, that the 
President would have missed the support of 


the Western States, if his opinion on the silver | 


question had been known before the election 
suggests the retort that he would not have been 
supported by any Eastern State, if he had de- 
clared himself for free coinage. 


Arkansas Democrat (Dem.), June 20.—The 
silver bill passed by the Senate brought South- 
ern Democrats and Western Republicans much 
closer together than they have ever been on 
any public question. They stand shoulder to 
shoulder for their own interests. 


Kansas City Times (Dem,), June 20.—It 
was actually a test of the dona fide intention of 
Western Congressmen to support a Free Coin- 
age Bill, 


Cincinnati Post (ind.), June 20.—The Bill 
should be passed without unnecessary delay. 
America is the greatest silver-producing country 
in the world, and our business would readily 
adapt itself to free coinage. 
money. ‘ 

St. Louts Post Dispatch (Dem.), June 22.— 
‘* If Mr. Harrison does veto the Silver Bill his 
head should be put on the silver dollar,” says 
an Eastern paper. But such a veto will make 
a good many Western Republicans demand his 
head on acharger. 


Give us more 





Baltimore American (Rep.), June t9.—It will 
be a wonder if that Free Coinage Silver Bill be- 
comesa law. And it will be a costly wonder 
for the country. 


Duluth Tribune (Rep.), June 19.—The sil- 
ver operators in the two houses are in a fair way 
| of succeeding in their scheme of dragging this 
| country down from the proud eminence it oc- 
| cupies in the world of finance. These gamblers 
know, if thev know anything, that a silver 
dollar containing 85 cents, made legal tender, 
is a snare, a delusion and a sham. 





Detroit Journal (Ind.), June 20.—The advo- 
cates of free coinage have managed to tie up 
the Senate Bill which they wanted to rush 
through, so that it cannot now be got at with- 
out some further action of the House. From 
ail appearances instead of fishing the Bill out 
of the hole, they managed only to cram it down 
further and tighter. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), June 22.—We 
are glad that the opposition to free coinage is 
apparently strong enough to combat any and 
all combinations that may be formed by the 
silver men. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), June 20. 
—If the Democratic tail has sometimes wagged 
the Democratic dog, why shouldn’t the Repub- 
lican tail occasionally set the Republican dog 
| in motion ? 

Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), June 20.—F ree coin- 
age in Congress finds its strength in the union 
of the West and South, a fact that is full of 


instruction. 





Providence Journal (ind.), June 21.— In 
|other words, the vote of the Senate and the 
act‘on of the House on the Silver Bill stows a 
union of the West and South regardless of 
| party lines for the purpose of securing an inflated 
|currency, and also foreshadows a break up of 
| party organizations on new questions, in which 
‘the Western and Southern States will be 





brought together against the Eastern and Mid- 
| dle States. 


Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), June 20.—One 
| thing is certain about the silver question, the 
| mass of the people, and especially those in the 


| Southern, Southwestern, interior and Pacific 


| slope States, are largely in favor of the measure. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), June 23.—It is 
|evident that the Democrats have sold their 
party for a very paltry mess of pottage, in- 
deed—the gratification of badgering Speaker 
Reed for forty-eight hours, only to be egre- 
giously beaten at last by that ccnsummate par- 
| liamentarian. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), June 20.--It is to 
be feared that a considerable number of the 
Republican Senators will enjoy very much 
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| | 
putting Presidert Harrison ‘‘in a hole” on| reform, and the day may not be far distant | will improve their prospects by offering no 


the silver question. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), June 18.--The 
Senate is becoming the popular branch of Con- 
gress. The fact is that a good many of the 
Republican Senators are carrying around an 
excellent quality of brains. They see the 
handwriting on the wall. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), June 20.—The pro- 
found respect and even affection that some of 
our Democratic contemporaries are just now 
exhibiting for the Senate, a body with which 
they have not usually much in sympathy, and 
which they have even moved to abolish, indi- 
cates a radical change of heart or purpose 
somewhere. 


Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Phila., June 21. 
—lIt is a very pretty quarrel, as it stands, this 
fight over the silver bill ; but there is no need 
to get excited over it, for in spite of the 
strength of the free coinage silver men in Sen- 
ate and House, they will have to compromise 
in the end, or suffer defeat at this session at 
least. 


lashville American (Dem.), June 21.—The 
silver question is liable to give very wide-spread 
embarrassment to the majority party. If the 
Senate Bill be accepted by the House, Presi- 
dent Harrison will be compelled to veto it. If 
he do and the Bill can gain enough votes to 
pass despite the veto, it only transfers the hu- 
miliation from Congress to the White House. 
Boston Journal (Rep.), June 21.—The em- 
barrassment over the position of this Bill is 
only temporary. We are not sure that it is 
not a good thing that this matter has risen in 
just this way, because it makes the responsi- 
bility for this iniquitous and essentially dis- 
honest measure perfectly plain. 





MR. BLAINE AS A TARIFF REFORMER. 


Spring field Republican, June 21.—Mr. Blaine 
puts the reason for our failure to obtain more 
trade from the South American States in the 
tight place. Taken altogether, Mr. Blaine 
makes a pretty good free-trade argument. And 
so far as it goes, reciprocity is free trade, and 
nothing else. 

Albany Argus (Dem.).—The letter of Secre- 
tary of State Blaine is not merely a document 
of the first importance in its immediate bear- 
ings upon current politics. It also marks an 
epoch in our history as distinctly as the conver- 
sion of Sir Robert Peel nearly fifty years ago 
changed the entire economic and industrial 
policy of England. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), June 23.—He 
stands against the free-trade policy in all re- 
spects, and the attempt to prove that there isa 
split in the party is foolish, for it lacks sub- 
stance, and will not do to hold on to. 

Chicago News, Ind June 21.—If this country, 
through its State Department, is to go in for 
the opening up of foreign markets, the home- 
market theory must be abandoned. This is 
precisely what the free traders believe is the 
right thing todo. They and the Secretary of 
State are certainly ‘‘ getting together.” 

Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.).—It must. be 
gratifying indeed to the anti-protectionists to 
see a Republican President’s Secretary of 
State throwing kisses to the goddess of tariff 





when he will be on his knees before her. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind. Dem.), June 23.— 
Blaine isn’t Speaker of the House, but he is 
speaking his mind on the tariff question all the 
same. 


Pittsburgh Commercial-Gazette (Rep.).—There 
is nothing in the attitude of Mr. Blaine which 
gives warrant to the Democrats in claiming 
him as a ‘‘ revenue reformer,’’ much less in 
assuming that the Administration is arrayed 
against the McKinley Bill and will do what it 
can to defeat its passage. 


Boston Post (Dem.), June 21.—The act is 
characteristic, bold and ‘‘ smart.’’ It also has 
the sensational character which Mr. Blaine, in 
the prime of his powers, always affected. It is 
asign of progress that he now acknowledges 
the falsity and the humbug of the ‘‘ home mar- 
ket” idea which, more than any other one 
man, he aided in fastening upon his party. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), June 22.—Mr. 
James G. Blaine winked when he said, reter- 
ring to the McKinley Tariff Bill: ‘‘ It is the 
most dangerous, if not the most infamous 
measure that was ever concocted by any party. 
The men who vote for this Bill will wreck the 
Republican party. If I were in the Senate I 
would rather have my right arm torn out of its 
socket than vote for this Bill.” There isa 
time to laugh, a time to cry, and—a time to 
wink. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), June 23.—Gen. 
Garfield was made a member of the Cobden 
Club for a less pronounced advocacy of free- 
dom of trade than is found in Secretary Blaine’s 
present utterances. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), June 23.— 
Blaine’s now famous alleged remark that 
the McKinley Bill 1s an infamous measure, 
early proves to have no substance as serious 
fact ; and so hurries into the oblivion otf lies 
and libels, along with the Morey letter and 
other notorious products of the Democratic 
imagination. 

New York Times (Ind.), June 25.—The 
trouble with Mr. Blaine is that he does not 
understand that freedom of trade is fatal to 
protection. He has been all his life in profes- 
sion a protectionist, but, as political profes- 
sions are apt to be in his eyes means and not 
an end, he has failed to perceive the logical 
operation of protection. The old-fashioned 
statesmen who regarded principles as the end 
and parties as the means, and who adopted the 
latter to promote the former and did not 
choose the former to suit the latter, would not 
have fallen into this particular error. 


Boston Post (Dem.), June 23.—The restric- 
tion of commercial reciprocity to this ‘‘ hemi- 
sphere” is altogether fanciful; and, while it 
may serve Mr. Blaine’s purposes at this mo- 
ment to disguise with sentimental considera- 
tions his apostasy from the creed of high tariff 
and a ‘‘ home market,” it is impossible that 
he deceives himself in the matter. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), June 24.—Those 
Republicans who are actuated by prejudice in 
opposing Mr. Blaine’s suggestions, had better 
substitute an enlightened regard for the in- 
terests of the country, while the Democrats 


| factious opposition. 

Providence Journal, June 24.—Laying aside 
| the political prejudices and partisan timidity that 
| have hitherto obscured the issue, it can hardly be 
doubted that Mr. Blaine’s strong recommen- 
dation of reciprocity will get from the ma- 
jority of Republicans in other sections, with 
some few exceptions, as prompt and hearty 
endorsement as it certainly seems to have now 
here in New England. 





THE CENSUS. 

Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.), June 18.—The 
indications are that the pending census will not 
have the qualities of thoroughness and accu- 
racy. The hunger for statistics at Washington 
has the result in great measure of defeating 
itself. Had the census queries been confined 
tothe main purpose, viz.: The quick and sure 
ascertainment of the actual population of the 
country, the work could have been done with 
speed and certainty. For purposes of political 
division, of taxation, of practical business in- 
formation and of fundamental requisites of 
government, the numbering of the population 
meet the principal requirements of the census, 


Utica Herald(Rep.), June 18.—No authentic 
figures are obtainable as yet of the population 
of any city, but the cry of ‘‘ faulty,” *‘ inaccu- 
rate,” ‘‘worthless,’’ has attained considerable 
volume. Chicago charges that the enumera- 
tion has been ‘‘ little better than a farce” in 
that city. St. Uouis tells us with notable pre- 
ci-ion that ‘‘ the enumerators have only counted 
about three-quarters of the city’s population.” 
Minneapolis and St. Paulare preparing ‘‘ start- 
| ling impeachments” of the federal statements 
| of their respective numbers. 
| Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph (ind.), June 
| 18..-It being a well-settled fact that the effort 
| by the Government to make an enumeration of 
the population of the country has been a prac- 
tical failure, at any rate so far as Pittsburg is 
concerned, and as it is important that the 
Statistics should be accurately ascertained, it 
behooves our municipal authorities to act 
promptly, so that injustice be not done us, and 
that we may be enabled to take our proper place 
among the great industrial and commercial 
centres of the States. 





News and Courier (Dem.), Charleston, June 
18.—The purpose of the administration, as is 
well known, has been to *‘ rush” the enumera- 
tion with all possible hurry in order to enable 
the present Congress to make a new reappor- 
tionment of Congressional representation on a 
basis that would be most favorable to the Re- 
publican party, and the administration must 
shoulder the blame if its agents could not per- 
form their part of the programme properly in 
the short time allotted to them. 

Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), June t19.—It is the 
uniform testimony that neither the pay nor the 
time is sufficient, and that any work of an equal 
amount and kind within the time and for the 
pay allowed must of necessity be faulty. 


Detroit Journal (Ind.), June 18,—The com- 
pensation certainly is not sufficient to tempt 
the enumerators to either procure all the names 
that are to be had legitimately, or to manu- 
facture enough without detection to add to 
their incomes. 
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Philadelphia Press (Rep.), June 20.—There 
is certain to be disappointment in many cities 
and towns where the population does not come 
up to the estimates. This is not always due to 
the failure of the enumerators; in many in- 
stances there has been too much enthusiasm in 
the claims. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Dem.), June 18.— 
The census of St. Louis is a monumental fail- 
ure. 

New York Times (Ind.), June 21.—Nothing 
in connection with the taking of the census is 
more amusing than the efforts of Western 
towns to make use of it as part of their respec- 
tive booms. In some of them this anxiety 
appears in the form of complaints against the 
negligence of the enumerators in failing to 
make the population equal to the aspirations of 
the most sanguine. of the inhabitants. In 
others, and these the more enterprising, it 
takes the form of organized efforts to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of the enumerators. 


Buffalo News (Ind.), June 18.—Complaints 
come from the Republican Northwest of the 
failure of census agents to enumerate all the 
citizens of their respective districts. What be- 
comes then of the Democratic discovery that 
omissions of this kind were contemplated in 
the Democratic South? Somehow the great 
conspiracy doesn’t materialize. 

Baltimore Sun (Ind.), June 19.—Loud pro- 
tests are coming from almost every section of 
the country in regard to the careless and inef- 
ficient work of the enumerators, the large ma- 
jority of whom, it is charged, were appointed 
as a reward for party service rather than for 
any special capacity for the delicate and im- 
portant work assigned them. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), June 21.—It is a cu- 
rious fact that the enumerators in a city which 
is a rival of another city should almost invaria- 
bly be incompetent. We do not profess to un- 
derstand this, but it is a fact. Something, 
however, impresses the notion on us that the 
condition of a town which has estimated its 
own population vigorously and lovdly before 
the census, is much the same as that of a man 
who accidentally makes a humorous speech in 
Congress and forever after has to live up to it. 


The Albany Argus,(Dem.), June 19.—In- 
competency, gross carelessness and lack of 
intelligent system have characterized the con- 
duct of this highly important work thus far. 

Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.), June 18.—The 
census returns will make the task of defending 
the suppression of the colored vote in the 
South more difficult than ever. The facts will 
be eloquent of crime. 


Boston Post(Dem.), June 20.—Hitherto the 
talk of a ‘‘ partisan census” in certain sections 
has been confined to somewhat vague intima- 
tions, but the character of President Harrison’s 
appointments in Oklahoma has not been such 
as to encourage confidence in the methods pur- 


sued there. 


Buffalo News (Rep.), June 19.—The poor, 
persecuted and greatly abused Democrats are 
raving again over the false census now being 
taken which will disfranchise their brethren in 
many localities. Perhaps they have not be- 
come aware that the census law provides for a 
recount whenever complaint is presented, with 





substantial grounds to sustain it, that the enu- 
meration is inaccurate. 


Journal and Messenger (Baptist), Cincinnati, 
June 19.—There is reason to believe that the 
work is very inaccurate. The mistake was made 
in endeavoring to do too much. The ques- 
tions beyond the actual count of the number 
of people should have been few and simple, 
and such as would have been readily answered 
or the facts ascertained. It is now generally 
understood that nothing can be made to lie 
like figures. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), June 20.—Peo- 
ple who were ready to swear vengeance against 
the interrogative enumerator before he called, 
are now angry with him because he didn't in- 
terview them. There isa difference between 
being overlooked and looked over. 


St. Louis Post Dispatch (Dem.), June 17.— 
The discovery that the census authorities have 
sense enough to recognize their own blunder is 
reassuring. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), June 19.—The bad 
advice of some newspapers has been the means 
of getting some persons into trouble. It has | 
caused them to refuse to answer questions 
asked by the census enumerators, and the result 
has been the arrest and punishment of the 
offenders as the law directs. It would serve 
those newspapers that have advised resistance 
to the law right, to make them pay the fines 
imposed upon those who have been influenced 
by such advice. 





THE SENATE TARIFF BILL. 


The Argus (Dem.), Albany, June 20.—The 
Senate Finance Committee has shifted the 
ground of tariff discussion, by amending the 
Tariff Bill in so many particulars, that it now | 
resembles much more closely the Senate Tariff | 
Bill of 1888 than the McKinley Bill, which 
passed the House a short time ago. 


Pitisburgh Dispatch (Rep.), June 19.—The 
Senate might have done better to have adopted 
the principle of Dinah in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” who, in sarcasm at the people who | 
were ‘‘ neither white nor black,” declared : 
‘* T likes to be one or tudder.”” The McKinley 
and Mills Bills are positive in their character; 
the Senate measure is an unsuccessful attempt | 
to be both free trade and protection, with the 
result of being neither. 





Springfield Republican (Rep.), June 20.—Ap- 
parently the Tariff Bill, as amended by the 
Senate, is to prove acceptable to no section of 
the party or country. It seems to be generally 
regarded as a mongrel affair, without virtue or 
distinctive feature. 


Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), June 20.—Mc- 
Kinley has at least one thing to be thankful 
for. The Senate Finance Committee didn’t 
remove the duty of five cents which his bill 
puts on foreign eggs. The compliment is 
doubtless appreciated by the Congressman 
from Ohio at its full value. 





WAGES IN INDUSTRY. 
New Yorker Staats Zeitung, June 14.—The 
assertion that a high tariff would make wages 
higher is proved by statistics to be a mistake. 





| not argue the fairness of such a Bill. 


FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 


Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.), Burlington, 
fa., June 21.—When Democrats in Congress 
declare that an Election Law cannot be enforced 
in the South without the aid of troops, do they 
realize that they are making proclamation of 
the fact that the South is so lawless that it is 
prepared to resist to the extent of bloodshed, a 
measure which proposes only that all votes 
shall be fairly cast and honestly counted ? 


Richmond Times (Dem.), June 20.—One of 
the most iniquitous and high-handed measures 
that was ever proposed in a free assembly and 
a free country will be enacted into a law by a 
tyrannical party majority, before even the Am- 
erican people at large have learned that the 
measure has left the committee in charge of it. 


The Providence Journal (Ind.), Providence, 
R. 1., June 21.—There ought to be ro difficulty 
in passing the Federal Election Bill through 
the House in two or three days at the most. 
Practically legislation is not matured now 
either in the House itself or in its committees. 
The new rules preclude protest, criticism or 
amendment. To all practical intents and pur- 
poses a half-dozen men are making laws for 
sixty millions of people. - 


The Toledo Blade (Rep.), June 19.—The 
political system in the South is a greater in- 
justice to the voters of the Northern States than 
it is to the voters within their own limits whose 
rights as citizens are practically denied them. 
Honest elections are a necessity. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), June 19. 
—There was never a more unpatriotic and par- 
tisan measure formulated than the proposed 
Republican] Eection Law, and, if it be enacted, it 
cannot fail to bring wide-spread disaster. It is 
artfully contrived to hit the South and miss the 
North. 

The Times (Ind.), New York, June 23.— 
It will be seen at a glance, in the first place, 
that the Bill confers an enormous amount of 
patronage on the party in power. We shall 
It was 
not intended to be fair, and the party in power 
will not reject it because it is unfair. 





HELIGOLAND. 

Courrier des Etats Unis, New York, June 23. 
—In their comments on the cession of Heligo- 
land to Germany, the Berlin journals insist on 
*‘ the great strategic value” of this islet. They 
speak of the considerable part that Heligoland 
would have played in the Franco-German war 
of 1870. The strategic value of Heligoland is 
of the slightest possible, and, in fact, it has no 
strategic value. If the English took possession 
of the islet in 1807, it was not to use it for 
military purposes, but only as a depot for 
smugglers. At that time Europe was subject 
to the Continental blockade proclaimed by the 
Emperor Napoleon in November, 1806, in 
order to damage the commercial power of 
England. The En;lish ships unloaded at 
Heligoland their merchandise, which was car- 
ried thence clandestinely to the ports of the 
Elbe and the Weser. Since that time the 
possession of the island has been in no way 
useful to England, which did not even keepa 
garrison there, 
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Chicago Herald, June 20.—Heligoland be- 
longs by geographical and ethnical right to 
Germany. It is chiefly a German summer 
resort ; but in time of war it would be impor- 
tant as a naval rendezvous, being only twenty- 
five miles from the mouth of the Elbe. Its 
. population, only a few thousand, are German. 

There will be a lively quarrel in parliament, 
nevertheless, over the surrender to a foreign 
power of a British crown colony, German, it 
is true, in everything except sovereignty, but 
held since 1807. It is not impossible that the 
straw which is traditionally expected to break 
a cabinet’s back may prove to be from northern 
waters instead of from equatorial lands. 

Cincinnati Times-Star, June 19.—English- 
men are naturally land-hungry. It is the first 
instinct of the Englishman, individually and 
nationally, to get hold of as much land as he 
can and keep hold of it. This is why England, 
little by little, has come to be a world empire. 
And that is why so many Englishmen just now 
are kicking upa hullabaloo about the cession 
of Heligoland to Germany. 

St. Louis Post Dispatch, June 21.—For this 
vanishing island of, sand and sandstone, John 
Bull claims to have secured a just and valid 
title to 500,000 square miies of African soil and 
all the negroes dwelling thereon. 

Utica Herald, June 23. — Germany's pos- 
session of Heligoland is weil-nigh an accom- 
plished fact, for it is very improbable that 
parliament will nullify Lord Salisbury’s action. 

Baltimore American, June 21.—Stanley as 
the eulogist of Lord Salisbury is not as engag- 
ing as Stanley the explorer. Perhaps he wants 
to keep up the work of rescue. He rescued 
Emin, and now he is trying to rescue Salis- 
bury. 

Providence Journal, June 22.—The Germans 
are apparently discovering that their share in 
the division of Central Africa is a good deal 
like a title to several rooms in a house to 
which England holds the entry-way. 


The Tribune, N. Y., June 22.—It is a note- 
worthy incident that such a bargain, so im- 
portant in its immediate bearings and so far- 
reaching in its ultimate effects, should have 
been concluded without a war or a rumor of 
war. The fact is almost unique in the history 
of European Powers. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 

Staats Zeitung, New York, June 19.—It is 
very characteristic that almost all the opinions 
on the Anglo-German Agreement presuppose 
the cession of Heligoland to Germany, and 
find that that cession is the motive by which 
Germany isinfluenced. African areas concerned 
in the agreement are many times larger than 
Germany, while Heligoland has only only 500 
inhabitants and an area of one-fifth of a square 
mile. Nevertheless, we read only of Heligo- 
land; public opinion is wholly indifferent- to 
the African business. The reason is that 
sentiment or sentimentality plays also a role in 
public opinion. 


NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 
L’ Indépendance Belge, Brussels, June 13, 


quotes part of an article in the London Stand- 
ard on the Behring Sea fisheries and, after ob- 
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an ultimatum addressed to the Government of | most people will agree with the Committee, 
the United States, proceeds to say—‘* It is cer- | that something consideiable might be achieved 
tain that if the Salisbury Cabinet feels itself| by an improvement in the law. As to the 
obliged to be pliant and yielding before France| more difficult matters, the raising of wages 
in Newfoundland and Germany in East Africa, | and the shortening of hours, the prospect of 
it will try at least to recover its prestige by| relief from new laws is extremely doubtful. 
pursuing an ostensibly energetic policy towards| The Bishop of Ripon thinks it is a pity to 
some other country with which it finds itself at|}damp people’s legitimate aspirations. But 
variance, and that country may very possibly 
be the United States.” 


what aspirations are legitimate? Not those 
which aim at improvement by law which law 
Le Figaro, Paris, June 3.—The Newfound-| cannot realize. It is better for bishops and all 
land Question.—All this has happened because | in @ position of moral authority, to labor to 
in the treaty of Utrecht the kind of fish the | Prove to the peopie how much of their happi- 
French fishermen had a right to catch was not | N¢SSs, even in a crowded city, is in their own 
specified. And is it known why? Because the | hands. We do not say that law cando nothing 
word cod was not noble enough to be put into | t© relieve the sweated poor ; but prudence and 
a treaty printed in Latin. This is historic, as | S¢/f-control can do infinitely more. 
they formerly said at the Variety Theatre. 





OUR ‘‘ SWEATING SYSTEM.” 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





| 
| The Nation, June 19.— The ‘‘ sweating sys- 
| tem” in England has been under investigation 
| TOLSTOI ON MARRIAGE. fortwo years. The abuse known by that name 
| The N. ¥., Herald, June 23.— Marriage, exists here also. In New York there is a large 
‘cries Tolstoi, is ‘a fall” ; and for fear we | number of women, as well as young persons 
| may misunderstand him, he adds, it is *‘ asin.’ | and children of both sexes, who are at the 
Marriage is not a sacrament, and falling in| mercy ot their emp'oyers. The only report we 
love is mere folly. They indicate weakness, | have on this subject is that on the condition of 
how should be avoided by every strong man 
|and every pure woman. Marriage as an institu- 


| tion should therefore be razed to the ground in | ing Halla monthago. The report makes rev- 
| the name of progress and the general welfare. | elations jas to the sanitary conditions under 
| While these thrilling assertions are still tremb- | which work is done in thuse stores, and shows 
ling on his lips, you venture to suggest, that if | further that the children employed are not al- 


all men were celibate and all homes were | lowed sufficient time for their mid-day meal, 
abolished, the world would speedily come to an | 


| that the saleswomen are, in direct contraven- 
end and the human race be extinguished. But | tion of the law, left unprovided with seats, that 


Tolstoi is a man of intellectual nerve and he | the hours of labor depend wholly onthe caprice 


meets the emergency with the courage of reck- | or necessity of the employer, that moral evils 
lessness. He replies: Well, if the world | 


result from the payment of low wages, and, 
comes to an end we can get along without it. | lastly, that low as wages are, they are further 
There you are in the mire irretrievably and | reduced by fines which become additions to the 
hopelessly. Your teacher has becomea crank, | assets of those who inflict them. With some of 
and his former eccentricities have developed | these abuses the Legislature can, and, we hope, 
into something like drivel. So we come back | will, promptly interfere. For the reform of the 
to common sense, and leave Tolstoi to finish | rest, reliance must be placed on private philan- 


women and children employed in large retail 
stores which was read at a meeting in Chicker- 





serving that that article has the appearance of 


his journey toward chaos alone. 

The New Haven, Palladium, June 23.— 
‘* Nonsense” is the word to apply to this erra- 
tic Russian genius’s theories, so crude and con- 
tradictory, thatthe pure, happy life and spirit 
of a million homes and more in our own land 
refute them incontrovertibly and make Tolstoi 
the laughing stock of his race. His tremen- 
dous genius has served the purpose of calling 
with startling force the attention of his fellow- 
men to a crime that permeates every social 
class and condition. But having done this, 
Tolstoi’s influence ceases. 

Baltimore American, June 23.—Tolstoi’s 
latest is declaring Christian marriage wrong 
and making celibacy the greatest virtue. It is 
astonishing to what lengths abstract theorizing 
will lead some peoples Such writers ought to 
mix more with the world. 





THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


London Times, June 11.—The discussion in 
the House of Lords on the Report makes it 
evident that the cure of the evils is to come, if 
it come at all, less from legislation than from 
the awakening of the moral sense of the com- 
munity to the revelation of the horrors which 
seem to lie around the roots of our social 
system. So far as sanitation is concerned, 


thropic effort, and it is to be hoped that no 
member of the more fortunate classes of the 
community will leave the city for the sea-side 
or the mountains, without remembering the 
helpless tens of thousands who must swelter 
| through the summer in these stores and work- 
shops. 


| 


THE EIGHT-HOUR QUESTION, 


Iron, London, June 6.—The Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers reports the 
recent discussion of the eight-hour question at 
Dundee as very unsatisfactory. Of thirty- 
seven societies with a membership of 178,376, 
only 39,656 declared in favor of the eight-hour 
day, while 97,390 were against it. In thisstate 
of affairs it is recognized that it is more desir- 
able to wait the voluntary action of the trades 
than to seek to secure the measure by legisla- 
tion. 





PROTECTED INDUSTRIES. 

Sydney Morning Herald, May 14.—The an- 
nouncement that Germany will abolish her 
sugar bounties in the event of the atandonment 
of the Sugar Convention policy of Great 
Britain, shows that she is beginning to see the 
folly of supplying other countries with sugar 
below cost. 
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STATE-HELP AND SELF-HELP FOR WORKMEN. 


London Times, June 5.—Republican France 
is not to be behind Imperial Germany in zeal 
for the welfare of workmen. M. Ribot does 
not propose to convoke an international con- 
gress at Paris, but he has addressed to French 
representatives abroad a circular, requesting 
them to furnish him with information respect- 
ing the topics lately discussed at Berlin and 
others allied thereto. The Chamber has before 
it two or three proposals affecting workmen, 
and M. Ribot wishes to know the facts outside 
cf Trance which affect these proposals. The 
idea is praiseworthy. But why does not M. 
Ribot in his questions give due prominence to 
the relative merits of State-help and self-help ? 
French representatives 
abroad to inquire whether workmen are better 
off in countries in which they have been left to 
themselves than in those in which the adminis- 
tration has watched over them with paternal 
vigilance; if he will instruct them to compare 
the rates of their wages and their general con- 
dition in the two classes of country, he will set 
on foot an inquiry which would throw real light 
on the question. Unluckily this is likely to be 
lost sight of ; it is an unpopular side of the 
matter ; it is therefore put aside. With all the 
existing variety of economical teaching noth- 
ing has shaken the belief of most educated men, 
that wages depend infinitely more on natural 
causes than upon resolutions passed at West- 
minster or the Palais Bourbon. 





THE INEQUALITY OF MAN, 


The Church Guardian, Montreal, June 18.— 
In a recent address the Bishop of Carlisle said : 
** There is a certain inequality which is per- 
fectly manifest. Some people are rich and 
some are poor. That is an inequality which 
causes sometimes a good deal of irritation. 
Socialists and others tell us that we all ought 
to be on the same footing; that everybody 
should have the same amount of land and the 
same amount of property. I never could ex- 
actly seethat. I am not speaking of the justice 
of it, but I do not see it froma mathematical 
point of view. Suppose you divide up all the 
land amongst the people who exist now, every 
week there will be more people born into the 
world, and you will have to keep on dividing 
and subdividing. And then another thing, the 
people do not all live in the same country, and 
if the principle is true at all, it is true for the 
whole world. Now when you come to divide, 
there is a good deal of difference between 
having a few acres of land in the middle of 
Africa, and having a few acres in Berkshire 
or Wiltshire.” 


EDUCATION. 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


London Times, June 9.—For the first time 
in the history of the University of Cambridge 
a woman has been placed at the head of the 
Mathematical Tripos and practically declared 
to be Senior Wrangler forthe year. So re- 
markable a result of the movement which the 
present generation has witnessed in this coun- 
try for the Higher Education of Women, is 
eminently worthy of special record and com- 
ment. It gives new dignity and encourage- 
ment to efforts which have not always secured 





the sympathy of everybody, and to institutions 
which have had to struggle in thei: time against 
much opposition, indifference and disdain. But 
the award of the position of Senior Wrangler 
to a woman is not merely the triumph of a 
social movement but the academical consum- 
mation of a new departure in education. The 
lady who has distanced all her competitors in 
the Tripos, and is declared to be placed above 
the nominal Senior Wrangler, bears the hon- 
ored name of Fawcett. She is the only daugh- 
ter of a statesman, whose strenuous life and 
consistent career have made that name known 
and respected throughout the length and 
breadth of the British Empire, while his un- 
timely death and his heroic mastery of an in- 
firmity, which might well have quenched the 
energies of a man of ordinary fibre have invested 
his memory with adeep and wide-spread senti- 
ment of personal sympathy. 


The Guardian, London, June 11.—The 
pleasure felt at Miss Fawcett’s victory in the 
Mathematical Tripos is universal. Those who 
take opposite sides on the larger question, 
whether it is good for women to jostle men in 
the same career, can alike welcome this trium- 
phant proof that women have a good title to 
the same educational opportunities. 


The Weekly Scotsman, Edinbugh, June 14. 
—Miss Fawcett’s success, however, is certain 
to attract attention to the anomalous position 
which women occupy in the universities at 
present. As yet they are only there on suffer- 
ance. They are allowed to attend lectures by 
courtesy and go in for examinations on similar 
terms. Their names do not appear on the 
same list as those of the men, though a com- 
promise is effected by saying whereabouts in 
that list they would appear. No woman can 
be Senior Wrangler, but she can occupy the 
higher if irrational position of having beaten 
the Senior Wrangler. 


Pall Mall Gazette, London, June 13.—We 
pointed out the other day that Miss Fawcett’s 
success was the culminating point in a series of 
women’s triumphs at Cambridge, where there 
has now beena ‘‘ lady senior” in all the im- 
portant triposes with the exception of law. 
Promptly to repair the apparent feminine 
neglect of legal studies comes the news of the 
success of women law students at Paris, where 
Mdlle. Belcesco, a Roumanian girl, has just 
taken her degree as docteur en droit after ob- 
taining the highest place in the licentiates’ ex- 
amination. The Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News tells us one interesting fact about 
Mdlle. Belcesco—that she means to practice at 
the Bar at Bucharest, confining herself to the 
cases of poor women who cannot pay counsel. 
The fact that not Portia herself would be al- 
lowed to practise in this country no doubt ex- 
plains why women have not yet carried off the 
honours of the law tripos at Cambridge. 


Home Journal, June 18.—The most dis- 
tinguished young woman in the world to-day 


is Miss Philippa Fawcett, daughter of Eng-| 


land’s former Postmaster-General. 
thinkers of England and America have been in 
a leisurely way discussing the ability of woman 
from her physical, mental and emotional pecu- 
liarities to stand beside her brothers in the uni- 
versities, she has quietly stepped forth from 
the ranks, entered the lists for the highest, most 


While the | 


difficult and most exacting contest in the 
scientific world, and has won the race, not by 
a head or neck, but leaving her only competi- 
tor ‘‘ nowhere.” 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 

The Times, London, June 14.——One feature 
characterises all the public or so-called com- 
mon schools of the United States. They are 
non-sectarian. Superintendent Finger, quoted 
in the last published report of the American 
Education Commissioner, says : ‘‘ We cannot 
give religious instruction except in a general 
way, but the same report,speaking of ‘ Re- 
ligious and Moral Training,’’ asserts that this 
is the highest end of education, that it should 
never be omitted or postponed, and that the 
teacher who neglects it is a signal failure. All 
things considered, it is perhaps not very sur- 
prising to learn that the Roman Catholic 
Church and some members of the Episcopal 
and other churches desire definite religious in- 
struction for their children, and make consider- 
able sacrifices to maintain denominational 
schools. The fact is that side by side with the 
rate and State supported schools there is a 
large and growing body of voluntary or private 
schools, and a very large percentage of the 
school population being Catholic in religion, 
efforts are constantly being made by that de- 
nomination to secure a division of the public 
school fund for the support of their own insti- 
tutions. 





THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The Pilot (Cath.), Boston, June 21--If the 
spiritual wisdom of the American Church had 
never laid an obligation on the consciences of 
its faithful followers, on the subject of Chris- 
tian education, common self-respect would 
compel the withdrawal of Catholic children 
from schools in which it has been officially de- 
creed that they have no rights which Protes- 
tants are bound to respect. Multiply the Cath- 
olic schools. 


Chronicle Telegraph (lnd.), Pittsburgh, June 
19.—While some foreigners in Wisconsin are 
bitterly attacking the Bennett law, because it 
proposes to make the rising generation in that 
State familiar enough with the English language 
to hold conversation with their fellow-citizens, 
the Welsh residents have ranged themselves on 
the right side. 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (Methodist), 
June 29.—We hear a good deal about the lack 
of religicus teaching in the schools. How 
about the lack of it in the homes of professing 
Christians? The parents who complain most 
loudly that the Bible is not read in school do 
they read it at home ? 


This question as to the average age of grad- 
uation, how inuch it has risen, what has caused 
it to rise, and what the effect of the rise has 
been, is a question on which we should like to 
hear evidence. Meantime what impresses us 
is this, that, leaving unchallenged the assertion 
that the average student age has advanced 
| from two to three years, it would appear that 
while the colleges have raised their terms of 
admission, advanced their courses of study and 
improved their methods of instruction, the pre- 
paratory schools have stood still. If the facts 
support this conclusion they confirm the opinion 
reached long ago by men like the late Presi- 
dent Woolsey, that radical work needs first of 
all to be done in the preparatory schools. 
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| tience, and the plea for improved dwellings as 
|a counter-movement against the saloons was 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. | heard with indifference. Furthermore, one of 
The Standard (Bap.), Chicago, June 19.—| the most divisive topics that can be introduced 


: | into an assemblage of temperance men was put 
The coming together of so large a number of | sd Pe P 


temperance people cannot but result in good in | on the programme—the question whether there 


the end. It was noticeable that the prohibition | wepes: spo er ese — 
idea should be the prohibition of the liquor 


eople were in a decided majority, and it ma 

iia ai be y| traffic. The only possible effect the introduc- 
be taken for granted that the activity and en-| ‘ 

: | tion of such a topic could have would be to em- 
thusiasm of temperance people are largely to | ; : wees 

: . | phasize the differences and divisions of temper- 

be found among those who believe in no half- | hich ‘aly d nm- 
way methods for dealing with the rum power. | SER, Sees ey eae Ser 


TEMPERANCE. 


Western Christian Advocate (Meth.), Cincin- The Christian Intelligencer (Dutch Ref.), N. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


natt, June 18.—All methods of work were rep- 

resented—prohibition, local option, taxation | 
and license; but the sentiment in favor of pro- | 
hibition was vastly in the majority. The dis- 
cussions were earnest, and notwithstanding there 
was at times decided diversity of opinion as to | 
methods, the effect for good of tnecongress | 
will undoubtedly be very great. It is a good | 
thing for the friends of temperance to get 

together in such gatherings as this, and by a} 
brotherly exchange of opinions, come to such | 
an understanding as will enable them to present | 
a solid front in their battle for the overthrow | 
of the greatest curse of the age. 

Christian Union,.N. Y. (Ev.), June 19.— 
The Temperance Congress, of which we give 
an account in another column, was substantially | 
a prohibition caucus and contributed very little 
to the solution of the problem, how to unite 
all enemies of the saloon in a common war | 
against it. Dr. Deems showed uncommon 
Sagacity and courage in his endeavor to pre-| 
serve an impartial platform for all friends of | 


temperance, but even so strong an advocate of | 
prohibition as Mr. Carroll was heard with ill- | 


concealed impatience, when he argued against 
the third party movement. There was no real | 
attempt to give an impartial hearing of all sides | 


of the temperance question, and to secure some | 
common ground of action. 





Cincinnati Christian Standard (Christian), | 
June 21.—The enthusiasm was intense, espe- | 
cially on the part of the out and out third party | 
prohibitionists. The spirit of the congress | 
was excellent. Men spoke freely. A great | 
variety of sentiment was expressed. Every | 
man who spoke, and every woman, too, was 
treated by the great audience with the utmost 
respect. Free thought and free speech pre-| 
vailed from the very first utterance to the last 


word. The congress was a success. 


The Independent (Ev.), N. Y., June 19.—| 
It was manifestly a prohibition audience—a 
political prohibition audience. Every utterance 
in favor of prohibition, every utterance bearing 
against either of the old parties, every utterance 
expressive of the inadequacy of other methods, | 
was received with enthusiastic demonstrations. | 
For the most part the congress was composed 
of those who were not in a condition of mind 
to hear and judge dispassionately views which | 
fell short of their standard. They were not 


| able cape of four-score years. 
/ure would there be in a life prolonged by 


Y., June 18.—No definite conclusion was 
reached, but the majority of the speakers 
favored prohibition. The discussion was ani- 
mated. Every phase of opinion was heard. 
Perhaps the best result was that men of differ- 


| ing convictions looked one another in the face 


and learned to respect each other. All such 
meetings and debates, when conducted courte- 
ously as this was, are beneficial. Each one 
tends toward the discovery of a common plat- 
form on which the majority can stand. 


SCIENTIFIC. 





ARTESIAN WELLS IN KANSAS. 
Scientific American, june 21.—There are 
artesian wells in many parts of Kansas varying 
from fifty feet to six hundred feet and more in 
depth. The water comes from rocks of differ- 


|ent geologic periods, and varies from soft’ 
| water, pleasant for domestic use, through vary- | 


ing degrees of hardness to some that are highly 
mineralized and decidedly saline. The largest 
flow in the State is at Larned. There a strong 
brine rushes to the surface with great force toa 
height of over 15 feet, and from a depth of 430 
feet spouts forth from 250 to 300 gallons per 
minute. It is used for medicinal purposes and 
for swimming baths. 
THE ART OF LIVING TO A GREAT AGE. 

La Science Illustree, May.—The Society of 
Hygiene in Vienna, determined to investigate 
the secret of longevity, has drawn up a circular 
which it has sent to all the old men of Austro- 
Hungary and Germany, occupying a certain 
position in the world, and which contains a 
multitude of questions about their regimen. 
their habits, the duration of their intellectual 


work, the nature of their recreation, their man- 
| ner of clothing themselves, etc., hoping in this 


way to get up a practical manual for the guid- 
ance of those who wish to double the formid- 
But what pleas- 


minute precautions ? 


LONG DISTANCE HELIOGRAPH SIGNALLING. 

From London, June 6.—The greatest achieve- 
ment made in heliography was accomplished 
during practice on May 17th, by Liextenant 


discourteous, except, possibly, in two or three | Wittenmeyer, U. S. A., who succeeded in sig- 
instances, to speakers with whose views they | nalling a message by a signal flash 125 miles 
disagreed; but they were far from being in | from Mount Reno near Fort McDonnell, Ari- 
that receptive condition which invites and en-| zona, to Fort Grant, where it was received by 
courages those who have convictions to present | Captain Murray, who turning his instrument, 
them. This temper of mind is an absolute bar | flashed the message on to Fort Huachuaca, 
to any attempt at agreement. Advocates of |a distance of 90 miles, making a distance of 
high license were heard with manifest dees | 215 miles with only one intervening station. 


The longest distance previously made is said 
to be only about 70 miles. 


TEMPERING OF STEEL. 


Engineering and Mining Journal, June 2t.— 
Messrs. R. Schwerkers have demonstrated in an 
experimental way that an increased hardness of 
the steel necessitates an increased heat to pro- 
duce the same annealing color, and that the 
composition of the steel affects the conditions 
for the appearance of the different colors in a 
still higher degree than the hardness. In 
another series of experiments it was deter- 
mined that the duration of the temperature 
exercises an enormous influence on the results, a 
glass-hard piece turning light yellow after 20.5 
hours’ exposure to 177° cent., dark yellow af- 
ter 27 hours, orange after 50 hours, and purple 
after 103 hours. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


Scientific American, June 21.—Approaching 
the wall from Kalyan you find it a windrow 
or ridge of reddish-brown porphyry, broken, not 
cut, into irregular blocks, but so well fitted to 
each other that the outer surface is tolerably 
smooth. It is about ten feet broad at the base, fif- 
teen feet high, the sides sloping to a sharp ridge. 
It extends along the whole northern frontier 
of China from Kansuh to the sea, a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles. In some places it is 
built of adobe, but for hundreds of miles it is of 
good brick and higher than at Kalyan. Re- 
membering that this was built to resist the 
| invasion of horsemen armed only with bows 
| and arrows, and that the country being popu- 
| lous the watchmen with their signal fires could 
summon the villagers to arms at short notice, 
it is not so amazing that it accomplished its 
purpose for well-nigh a thousand years, until 
the irresistible Ghengis Khan with his conquer- 
ing Tartars swept through it like a whirlwind, 
and built a beautiful temple on the repaired 
breach to celebrate his victory. 





THF OAHU RAILROAD. 

Honolulu Daily Bulletin, June 3.—The Oahu 
Railway is a fact and not a fiction. Two 
years ago the Legislature passed a bill for the 
encouragement of this venture, but at that time 
few believed the railway would ever be con- 
structed. Formidable opposition blocked the 
way, but the dauntless energy of Contractor 
Dilling has just cut right through it, and to- 
day twelve miles of railway connect Honolulu 
with the terminus at Ewa. 





ATMOSPHERIC CIRCULATION. 


Nature, London, June 5.—M. A. Verder 
notes that on March goth and roth the barome- 
ter rose to 30.92 inches over Iceland, a very 
exceptional height for that locality at that time 
of year. The United States daily maps of the 
Northern hemisphere show that a storm to the 
southward of the great anti-cyclone was carried 
westward a distance of over six hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours, in a manner similar to 
that in which, West Indian hurricanes follow the 
course of the trade winds in August and Sep- 
tember, although this storm was situated in 
Lat. 40° North, or in the usual situation of the 
anti-trades. 
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GENERAL APPRECIATION OF VIBRATION AS A 
SENSE EXTRAORDINARY. 

Lancet, London, June 14.—The first case is 
that of Mrs. S., aged sixty-one, who has been 
deaf over thirty years, and obtains no help from 
sight, as, besides being myoptic, she has ad- 
vanced cataract in both eyes. Can hear only 
on the left side when shouted at very loudly 
and close to the ear; cannot hear the tuning- 
fork nor bone conduction, but says she can feel 
the fork vibrating. Her attention can easily 
be arrested by a slight blow on the table, a step 
on the floor or coming down the stairs, not as 
she herself says ‘‘ that she can hear it,” du¢ that 
she can feel it. 

Another lady, Miss R., a dressmaker, aged 
twenty-eight, who has been deaf for quite ten 
years, has her attention instantly arrested by a 
slight blow on the floor or table, or by any 
cause producing a concussion so insignificant 
that the bystanders would not notice it. The 
explanation is that a substance producing a 
sound, communicates its vibration through the 
air to all surrounding objects, organic and in- 
organic ; and although the ear conveys the 
intelligence as to the nature of this vibration, 
the fact that it is taking place is felt by the 
body generally. Compensation is a principle 
of nature, and if any sense is lost there is an 
effort at compensation by an increased devel- 
opment of some other sense. 


RELIGIOUS. 





REVISION. 

Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, June 18.— 
Dr. McCosh says of revising the Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian Church : ‘ It will be 
found very difficult to improve the confession, 
which is a logical and consistent work through- 
out. No changes made upon it will make it fit 
to meet one of the grand ends of a confession, 
that is, to exclude the heresies of the day. It 
was admirably fitted to arrest the rising Ar- 
minianism of the seventeenth century.” That 
is the wise and logical view of this subject of 
revision. Calvinism in one iota cannot be 
dodged by altering, eliminating, exscinding 
lines, words, or changing the paragraphs. ' 

THE POPE’S UTTERANCE. 

Christian Guardian, Toronto, June 18.—The 
Pope's latest utterance is one of apprehension 
and despair, He seems to think, if the report 
of his words is correct, that great evil is about 
to befall society on account of its neglect of the 
Church, and that the Church itself is to be 
heavi‘y visited. The report says that in reply 
to the congratulations of visitors at the Vatican 
the Pope expressed himself as strongly of the 
belief that great punishment was impending on 
society for its disregard of and indifference to 
the Church. The world is getting used to this 
sort of talk, however, and there is no general 
sense of alarm. 


~ Montreal Witness, June 18.—The Pope de- 
plores the decay of religion and mournfully 
foretells an impending outbreak of God’s 
wrath against the world for its indifference to 
the Church. Besides his own weary old age, 
there is, no doubt, much in the Pope’s outlook 
to warrant such forebodings. Seen, however, 
from our point of view, the outlook of Chris- 


PROTESTANT AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT. 
New York Catholic Review, June 28.—No 
considerable body of Protestants can agree 
upon anything affirmative within their own 
organizations. They are at outs among them- 
selves over the liquor question. They differ 
about the fusion of whites and blacks in churches 
and schools, and about divorce. They quarrel 
over forms of church societies and forms of 
church service. They disagree about the Bible 
in the public schools and they cannot agree 
upon compulsory education. As for doctrinal 
unity, as well expect the stars to change their 
circuits as Protestants to unite indogma. All 
with them is negative, fragmentary, dissolving, 
except their determination to assault the Cath- 
olic Church and to libel Catholics. That and 
that alone is substantive in Protestantism. 


HERESY IN HYMN MAKERS, 


Chicago Herald, June 19.—Several orthodox 
clergymen and laymen have come to the con- 
clusion that they can no longer unite in singing 
the beautiful hymn, the burden of which is, 
‘*Nearer, My God, to Thee.” What is worse, 
they cannot remain in church while it is being 
read or sung. The complaints against it are 
that the author of it was a Unitarian. The 
time may yet come when Calvinists and Wes- 
leyans will decline to read books published by 
Unitarians, to buy cloth made by Quakers, to 
patronize drug stores kept by Universalists or 


true, we may be sure that nothing short of 
unity in fact and in form will satisfy the sacred 
aspiration which exists. Even if denomina- 
tional federation were not almost or quite a 
contradietion in terms of the primary idea of 
unity, it could not be called more than a step 
towards unity ; and our belief is that when the 
time comes to restore the external unity of the 
Church, no half-way step will be satisfactory 
toany one. The spirit of unity will be con- 
tent with nothing short of unity ; and when 
that spirit is sufficiently developed, corporate 
unity willl be as easily attained as anything less 
satisfactory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





BISMARCK. 


The Saturday Review, London, June 7.—lf 
Prince Bismarck were an English statesman, 
he would probably be travelling up and down 
| the country, addressing great meetings in every 
great town, and provoking what, in the lower 
English of our time, is called ‘‘ demonstra- 
tions.” Talking to ‘‘ mterviewers”’ is an easy 
matter. The philosophy of Friar Lawrence, 
that ‘‘ there’s naught so vile that on the earth 
doth live, but to the earth some special good 
doth give,” is proved true with respect to this 
lowest degeneration of journalism, which 





to take icethat isdelivered by Roman Catholics. 
TU QUOQUE. 

Canada Churchman, Toronto, June 19.—The 
‘** Catholic Truth Society” have been circulat- 
ing an impudent letter to working-men in 
which all the old fallacies about Protestantism 
being the religion of Henry VIII., and the 
like misstatements, are furbished up again and 
repeated. The Rev. Beauchamp Stannus has 
rejoined with a reply, the only defect in which 
is that it isa little too long. But he presents 
his case pithily. He writes: ‘‘ You have 
drawr our attention to Henry the Eighth as de- 
scribed by Charles Dickens—‘ a disgrace to hu- 
man nature.’ We do not derive our religion 
trom him, nor from popes who have been his 
rivals in wickedness.’’ Asto ‘‘ confession to 
a priest,” Mr. Stannus observes: ‘‘ The case 
of Judas is the only one recorded. He went 
and hanged himself. We do not wish to follow 
such a bad example.” Perhaps this is too flip- 
pantly put, as the incident is hardly a subject 
for jesting. About Mariolatry he reminds the 
Catholic that ‘‘ in the city of the Pope there 
are annually twenty feasts of our Lord to 
thirty-nine of the Virgin.”’ 

DENOMINATIONAL FEDERATION. 

The Churchman (Epis.), N. Y., June 21.— 
We do not believe that on calm reflection, de- 
nominational federation will command the 
support of any considerable number of Chris- 
tian people. As a method of giving a 
semblance of unity to denominations of more 
or less close approximation to each other, it will 
naturally find many advocates; as a means of 
restoring or even of approaching unity among 
all the followers of Christ, we do not think it 
will commend itself. 





tianity was never more joyous. 


hitherto has usually represented impertinence 
and intrusion, ministering to vanity or coercing 
| timidity, by vague apprehensions of the retri- 
butive vengeance of a slighted and omnipotent 
press. A woman scorned is not so much to be 
dreaded as an interviewer whom his intended 
victim regrets, through a footman or messen- 
ger, that he cannot have the pleasure of seeing. 
Before the word acquired its journalistic mean- 
ing, an interview implied something mutual. 
It involved a reciprocal exchange of ideas. 
In this sense, it would be as reasonable to speak 
of an interview between a pump-handle and the 
person who wields it, or between an experi- 
mental physiologist and the creature to be vivi- 
sected, or a prisoner who in old times was 
submitted to the torture of the question of 
another kind than that which characterizes the 
present development of newspaper enterprise 
and the operator provided by the law. Prince 
Bismarck, in whom Carlyle saw only one 
fault—that of not being able to hold his tongue 
—is under a necessity of talking his grievances 
out of his mind, and he talks to countries which 
suppose themselves to have grievances of their 
own against the powers in Berlin. A little 
reticence would, perhaps, better suit the his- 
toric greatness and the present power of the 
first of European statesmen, who need only bid 
his detractors look round them for his monu- 
ment. To set up an officious mission for the 
preservation of European peace, by advances to 
the two Powers against whom the Triple 
League has been formed, goes a little beyond 
the bounds of propriety and convenience. 


BISMARCK AND THE KAISER. 
Die Rundschau, Chicago, June 11.—When 


From all that comes to|two great personages ignore each other they 
our knowledge we are obliged to believe, that | are likely to do it with considerable display, 
the movement towards Christian unity is strong | and the Kaiser and Bismarck appear to make 
and deep—far deeper and far stronger than is! no exception to the rule. 
commonly supposed; and if this opinion is! that Bismarck has been highly injudicious, 


It is not to be denied 
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especially in his remark that Germany was un- 
der no obligation to stand by Austria, in the 
event of war between her and Russia in regard 
to the Balkan Peninsula. Of course, Austria 
wants to know how far Bismarck announces 
the Emperor’s policy. | 





Les Américains Chez Eux. By Madame la 
Marquise de San Carlos de Pédroso. t2mo, 
pp. 362. Paris: Librairiede la Nouvelle 
Revue. 1890. 








N. Y. Sun (Ind. Dem.), June 23.—Harri- 
son is a man who would rather be right than be 


The French lady who is the author of this 
President.—Cincinnati:Commercial Gazette. 


| book seems to have made quite recently a so- 
And yet he sold his birthright for a mess of | journ of some length in the United States and 
cottage. | to have taken much pains to study its people, 
Newark News (Dem.), June 21.—‘‘ Elee-| their customs, manners and institutions. She 
mosynary Cottage’’ may not be the name of | considers the most prominent quality of every 
the Cape May Presidential residence—but it) American to be truth. An American does not 
might be. know how to tell a lie. The English pretend 
|to have the same virtue. But with them it is 
New Yorker Volks Zeitung, June 24.— | often hypocrisy. The American, however, 
Many of the zealous supporters of Socialism | is no more of ahypocrite than a liar. Truth is 
who cling to it as to a religious creed, are en- | the foundation of all American commercial op- 
thusiastic in their advocacy of *‘ Socialistic edu- | €rations, of the administrative and judicial 
catiov,’’ and would like to make this the | codes of the American and even of his politics; 
guiding principle of the free schools. The in- so different from the Old World. This passion 
tention is good but the conception isa false | for truth in the Americans the author finds to 
one. It would be to adopt the measures of the | be due to the fact that we are all taught from 
ruling classes, and thereby to render ourselves | Our earliest years the story of Washington and 
more reprehensible than they, for we should |his hatchet. This anecdote is the first one 
be doing with open eyes that to which they are | told to American children, and is constantly re- 
guided by blind instinct, that is, training the | peated to them while they are growing up, and 
children to a prescribed and foreseen model, _| thus truth becomes an inseparable part of the 
The minds of children should be bent neither | American nature. 
in this direction nor in that, but should be | Another passion of the Americans is for work, 








siving in it. At last, however, he took up his 
residence in the marble palace, and a few days 
after he died ! 

The principal dream of every New York wo- 
man is to have a splendid house on Fifth 
Avenue. As soon as her husband announces 
| the prodigious success of his speculations, the 
| first mansion for sale is bought. A French 
| upholsterer is engaged to decorate and furnish 
\it. The upholsterer always promises to have 
the house ready by New Year's day, but very 
| often he does not finish his work before the 
| month of March, thus leaving time to give but 
| one reception before the close of the season. 
| When the reception is over, the owners soon 
get tired of the magnificence of the house. 
_ And so, one morning, when the husband comes 
| down to breakfast he says, ‘‘ Oh! Sally, let us 
spend the summer in Europe,” and off they go. 

The American of the United States is the 
| product of all European nationalities, with 
|which are often mixed Indian and African 
| blood. Thus the son of an American of the 
| United States may have had for his mother a 
| Frenchwoman, while his grandmother was a 
German, and his grandfather an English- 
|man. He will, perhaps, marry the daughter of 
la quadroon of New Orleans, whose father, a 
| Mexican, was the son of a Spaniard and an 
| Indian woman. 

In France those who collect objects of art do 
| so because those objects gratify the taste of the 


|collector. But in the United States a man 





trained to independent thought, encouraged to | universal among the men and even sometimes | buys Meissoniers or Rosa Bonheurs, princi- 
take up questions of the day, only as their ca- | shared by the ee St showa sd the pally because such pictures cost a good deal of 
pacity to comprehend them is developed. | affecting ey of Miss Fanny K. She reatdes | money. He chooses such paintings because 
Socialistic theories and ideas should be no part | in a beautiful mansion in Fourth Avenue, New | they are high priced. ‘The Nymphs” of 


of the course. Bring up your children to inde- | York. She has two brothers who are deaf- 


pendent thought, and you may be sure that in mutes. They manage, or think they manage, | 


the years of their maturity that will as surely | @ large farm in the country, where the family 
|spends the summers, Keeping the farm is 
|rather expensive, but their father willingly 
| spends the money, because it furnishes occupa- 


N. Y. Tribune, June 25.—We do not ques- | tion for his unfortunate sons and saves them 
tion the wisdom of the custom which makes 


July and August the vacation season par excel- 
lence. But we cannot help regretting that 
those whose notions of the country have been 
derived from its appearance when parched by 
the midsummer sun, or when the dog days 
are doing their best—their worst, rather—to 
make mere living an almost intolerable bur- 
den—that these people cannot have an oppor- 
tunity of spending at least a few days in that 
same country in the leafy month of June,when 
the ‘‘ high tide of the year’’ is at its full, when 


guide to Socialism as mechanical training. 





from falling into mischief. Miss Fanny, who 
has a fine mind and a fine heart, is the great 
consolation of her parents. But she felt the 
need of occupation; of making herself a ‘‘ per- 
sonality.” So seeing one day in 7e Herald 
an advertisement for a secretary, whose services 
were required for a few hours every morning, 
she offered herself for the place. She became 





| tion of a philanthrepic review which a charita- 
| ble lady supports. Now, Miss Fanny experiences 
the umbrageous bounty of the forest, leaves the satisfaction of a person who peiforms a 
naught to be desired, and the lush grass tempts | gaily task without neglecting her family duties. 
the foot and delights the eye. The atmos- The author tells an anecdote about a New 
phere is of a crystalline clearness—‘‘ clearness | Yorker better known than Miss Fanny, the late 
divine”; the near and distant hills are softly) A, T, Stewart. When Stewart was about to 
and gracefully outlined, and at night the stars | build his marble palace on Fifth Avenue, he 
glow with an unwonted brilliancy. The lover! made a contract with a young architect. A 
of nature who seeks to get close to her embrace | short time after the contract was signed there 
in June will probably find his keenest satis- | was a rise in the price of marble, and the un- 
faction in the woods, which must, in truth, be | fortunate architect saw that he would be ruined 
seen then to be appreciated. In their deep | if compelled to abide by his contract. He laid 
recesses, or in the more open glades where the |the case before Stewart, who refused to pay a 


sunlight filters through a myriad of glancing | cent more than he had agreed to. The young 
leaves, he will take on the mood of the poet 


| architect pleaded with Stewart in vain, until at 

when he sang : ‘last exasperated he cried out: ‘‘ Curses on you 
“* But I in June am midway to believe ‘and your house.” From that day Stewart, 
pti, Sag ae oregen _. race, | whose health had always been perfect, fell sick. 


first an employé and then the friend of her | 
| employer, and ended by having the sole direc- | 


| Bougereau is in the bar-room of a Fitth Avenue 


hotel. As the Americans take their gin-cock- 
‘tail, sherry cobbler, or lager, they glance at 
|the picture and seem to say to themselves, 
‘* You have cost a great dealof money. There 
is no other country in the world where a hotel 
| proprietor can have such a picture in his bar- 
room.” 


A detail of education which seems insignifi- 
cant, but which is a matter of importance in 
forming the character of a people, is the texts 
which ornament the covers of the copy-books 
given to pupils. [In the United States the 
copy-books are adorned with the biographies 
of the Astors, the Stuarts and ‘*Wanderbilts.’’ 
| These few hints will suffice to show that the 
book of Madame la Marquise contains an un- 
usual amount of new information. 





John Jay. By George Pellew. American 
Statesmen Series. Edited by John T. 
Morse, Jr. vi.—374. Boston and New York 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 


The son of a wealthy citizen of New York, 
who retired early from mercantile life to his 
farm in Westchester County, John Jay was 
educated at King’s College, read law and be- 
came a practising barrister and a Conservative 
Whig leader. He embraced the cause of the 
Colonies when the troubles with the motber- 
country began, and throughout the Revolu- 
tionary struggle he was the type and the repre- 
sentative of the average feeling prevailing in 
the old Dutch town, which lagged far behind 
the ardent revolutionists of Massachusetts and 





Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet His mind was aftected, and when the house | Virginia; standing ready to welcome concilia- 
There is between us.” was finished he hesitated for a long time about tion and compromise. Descended from Hu- 
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guenot and Dutch ancestors, without a drop of 
English blood in his veins, John Jay became 
the leader of the Anglophile Federalist party. 
It was chiefly his work, as one of the peace 
negotiators in 1782, that the American plenipo- 
tentiaries, disobeying the express instructions 
of the Congress, signed a secret, separate 
peace behind the back of France. And chiefly 
to his influence it was due that the United 
States did not renew with the French Republic 
the broken military league. George Pellew, 
in his apology for his ancestor’s conduct, needs 
rebut no aspersions such as attached to some 
of Jay’s political opponents, pamphleteers and 
politicians who received gratifications from the 
French Government. John Jay’s personal 
probity has never been called in question, and 
to his able conduct in the negotiations with 
England, we are indebted for the fact that 
France did not reap all the solid rewards of the 
American struggle for independence. 


On his return to New York, on July 24, 1784, 
after an absence of five years, he was wel- 
comed by the city fathers with an address and 
the freedom of the city in a gold box, asa 
pledge of their esteem and affection. Jay in- 
tended to take up again the practice of his pro- 
fession, but on landing he learnt that Congress 
had already appointed him minister for foreign 
affairs, a post which he elevated to one of con- 
siderable dignity, in fact to the rank of first 
office in consequence under the confederation. 
During this period he contributed largely to 
the framing and adoption of the Constitution. 


On Jefferson’s return from France, Washing- 
ington, in forming the new Government (1790). 
offered Jay the choice of the Federal offices. 
Jay chose the judicial, becoming Chief Justice 
of the United States. In 1794 he was ap- 
pointed Special Envoy to Great Britain, and 
before his return from England, and long be- 
fore any part of the treaty was published, he 
was appointed Governor of New York. ‘‘ God 
only knows,’ was his reply, ‘* whether my re- 
moval from the bench to my present station will 
conduce to my comfort or not, The die is 
cast and nothing remains for me but to consid- 
er how to fulfil in the best manner the duties 
incumbent on me.’’ In this position he com- 
pleted his official career, retiring in 1807 to his 
home on the old Van Cortlandt estate, where 
he lived in uninterrupted retirement for the 
remaining twenty-eight years of his life. But 
scarcely had he attained the cherished desire of 
his life, ere his wife was taken from his side, but 
his grief for her loss was tempered by the devo- 
tion of his children. He was a man of compre- 
hensive ability, great firmness of character and 
the highest integrity, and one who was never 
misled by the enthusiasm evoked by the revolu- 
tion in which he was one of the chief actors, 
into the idea that a Republic would be a short 
cut to the millennium. On the contrary, he 
held that ‘‘ Pure democracy, like pure rum, 
easily produces intoxication, and with it a 
thousand mad pranks and fooleries.” 

For many months before his death he was 
unable to walk without assistance, and on the 
night of May r4th, 1829, he had an attack of 
palsy and on the 17th he died. In New York 
the courts were in session, and brief eulogies 
were delivered by the presiding judges on re- 
ceipt of the news. 

‘*Few men in any country, perhaps scarce 





one in this,” said Philip Jones of the Superior 
Court, ‘‘ have filled a larger space, and few 
ever passed through life with such perfect 
purity, integrity and honor.”’ 





The Greatest Thing in the World. By Henry 
Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. James Pott 
& Co., New York, 1890. 

Every one in every age asks, ‘‘ What is the 
supreme good?” The popular religion has 
for centuries wrongly answered, ‘‘ Faith.” 
Paul deliberately and in the face of his natural 
prejudices proclaims, ‘‘ the greatest of these is 
** Zove.”” In this he only follows Peter and 
John and Christ. ‘‘ God is Love.” 
the fulfilling of the law.”” ‘‘ If ye Jove me keep 
my commandments.” This is Christ’s one 
secret of the Christian life. In this wonderful 
account of the summum bonum (1. Cor. 13) we 
have successively Love contrasted, Love ana- 
lyzed, Love defended as the supreme gift. 

Contrasted with the eloquence of men and 
angels, with prophecy, mysteries, faith, charity. 
It is greater than faith, as the end is greater 
than the means; it is greater than charity, as 
the whole is greater than the part. There is 
much charity without love. It is contrasted 
with sacrifice and martyrdom. The mission- 
ary, and I address some here, will find love to 
be the universal language. In the heart of 
Africa black men and women who never under- 
stood Livingstone’s words felt the love that 
beat in his heart. You can take nothing 
greater with you, you need take nothing less, 
and if you have not love, nothing else will 
profit. 

Analyzed. Love is like light whose colors 
the prism reveals. The spectrum of love has 
nine ingredients : 

Patience—‘‘ Love suffereth long.” 

Kindness—‘‘ And is kind.” 

Generosity—‘‘ Love envieth not.” 

Humility—‘‘ Vaunteth not itself, 
puffed up. 

Courtesy—‘‘ Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly.” 

Unselfishness—‘‘ Seeketh not her own ’”’ 

Good Temper—“‘ Is not easily provoked.” 

Guilelessness—‘‘ Thinketh no evil.” 

Sincerity—‘* Rejoiceth not in iniquity but in 
the truth.” 

Behold the stature of the pertect man ! Christ 
made much of love to man, of peace on ea*th. 
Religion is the inspiration of the secular life. 

Love understands, and therefore wazts—is 
patient. 

Kindness is Love active. 
ot Life.” 

Generosity is Love in competition with 
others. Let not unchristian feeling hinder 
Christian work. 

Love waives even self-satisfaction, hides even 
from itself. 

Courtesy is love in society ; politeness is 
love in trifles. A gentleman is a man who 
does things gently in love. 

Love is unselfish—seeketh not her own. Our 
rights are often external and not hard to give 
up. The difficult thing is to give up ourselves. 
To win our rights is to take the cream of them 
for ourselves already. But not to seek them, 
to look on the things of others—id opus est. 
There is no greatness in ¢hings. The only 
greatness is in unselfish love. Only a great 


** Love is 


Love ‘‘ is energy 


is not): 


purpose er mightier love can justify even self- 
denial. Christ’s yoke is easy. There is no 
happiness in having or getting but only in 
giving. 

How strange to see Good Temper in this 
spectrum! Ill-temper is the vice of the virtu- 
ous. The compatibility of ill-temper with high 
moral character is one of the strangest and 
saddest problems of ethics. There are sins of 
the Body, and sins of the Disposition. The 
Elder Brother is a type of the latter, the Prod- 
igal Son of the former. Society brands the 
Prodigal, but no form of vice does more to un- 
Christianize society than evil temper. On the 
Elder Brother’s brow see gathering jealousy, 
anger, pride, uncharity, cruelty, self-righteous- 
ness, touchiness, doggedness, sullenness—the 
ingredients of all ill-temper. ‘‘ The publicans 
and harlots go into the Kingdom of Heaven 
before you.”’ Ill-temper is a symptom reveal- 
ing an unloving nature at bottom; it is the 
intermittent fever which bespeaks unintermit- 
tent disease within Temper cannot be changed 
but by a change of heart. Souls are sweetened 
not by taking the acid fluids out but by putting 
love in. Better be drowned in the depths of 
the sea than offend one of these little ones. /¢ 
zs better not to live than not to love. 

Guilelessness is the grace for suspicic us peo- 
ple. Those who influence you are those who 
believe in you. To be trusted is to be saved. 

Sincerity rejoices not in self or ism but ‘‘in 
the truth.” It includes the self-restraint which 
refuses to make capital out of others’ faults. 

So much for the analysis of Love. Our busi- 
ness isto learn Love. The world is a school- 
room, life is an education. Practice makes 
perfect. Love is arich, strong, manly, vigor- 
ous expression of the whole round Christian 
character. Christ /earned obedience. Tempta- 
tion affords opportunity for perfection. ‘‘ Tal- 
ent develops itself in solitude ; character in the 
stream of life,” says Goethe. 

And still Love is more than the sum of its 
ingredients. A synthesis of all the virtues does 
not produce Love. Love is an effect. Do you 
seek its cause? ‘‘ We love—because He first 
loved us.” Love begets love. Loving Him 
you become like Him. There is no other way. 
Definded. Love is the supreme possession 
because i//asts. *‘ Love never faileth”’ The 
prophet was greater than the king, but his 
office passes away. Tongues cease ; the ‘‘ Pick- 
wick Papers”’ will be unintelligible to the aver- 
| age English reader in fifty years. Knowledge 
| even shall vanish away ; the schoolboy to-day 
knows more than Sir Isaac Newton. Sir Wm. 
Thompson said the other day, ‘‘ The steam 
engine is passing away.’’ Prof. Simpson of 
Edinburgh directed the librarian to put down 
in the cellar every text-book that was more 
than ten years old. Can you tell me anything 
that is going to last? Paul passes by money, 
fortune, fame ; and picking out what the best 
| men thought most of, brushes them aside, not 
as worthless, but as passing. There were 
things beyond them. Much in the world is 
beautiful but it ‘‘ passeth away.” Love not 
the world. ‘‘ Now abideth faith, hope, love, 
but the greatest of these is love.” Will faith 
and hope pass? Paul does not Say so, but 
Love certainly is eternal. Hold things in their 
proportion and give yourself first to Love, which 
begetteth Life. The Gospel offers men Zi/e, 
not merely peace, rest, joy, safety, justifica- 

tion. We desire life and have life because we 
|are loved. To be lost is tolive in an unregen- 
erate condition ; to be saved isto love. Will 
you join me in reading this chapter once a 
week for the next three months? A man’s life 
was changed by his so doing. My life is im 
the moments when I loved. On the judgment 
day no witness need be summoned but the man 
you helped, or the unpitied one you despised. 
Who is Christ? He who fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, visited the sick. Where is: 
Christ? . Where the needy one is. And who 





are Christ’s? ‘‘Every one that loveth is born of 
God.” 
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African Companies, Commander V. Lovett, Cameron, R. N., National Rev., 
June. 

Altruism and Leprosy, Frances Albert Doughty, Chautauquan, July. 

Alumni Associations, Recent Action of the Yale Alumni Association of New 
York City, Frederic H. Betts, Esq., N. Y. City, New Eng. and Yale Rev., 
June. 

Ambition the Ruling Incentive, William H. Randall, Nationalist, June. 

American Society, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Cosmop., July. 

Athletics in American Colleges, The Status of, Albert Bushnell Hart, Atlantic 
Mon., July. 

Blavatsky (Madame), A Visit to Frances E, Willard, Chautauquan, July. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, In a Volume of, James Russell Lowell,Atlantic Mon.,July. 

Browning’s Form, Francis Howard Williams, Poet-Lore, June. 

Browning Society, Phila., Abstracts of Paper by George Willis Cooke, Poet- 
Lore, June. 

** Brutes,” Laws and Government for, ].W. Slater, National Rev., June. 

Bryce (Mr.) as a mountaineer, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Chautauquan, July. 

Canada, The Newer Parts of, Cyrus C. Adams, Chautauquan, July. 

Common Law, Codification of the, Epaphroditus Peck, Esq., Bristol, Conn., 
New Eng. and Yale Rev., June. 

Current Events, Review of, Murat Halstead, Cosmop., July. 

Dinners and Dinner Giving, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Chautauquan, July. 

Dismal Science, The, Edward L. Starck, Nationalist, June. 

Don Bosco, The Methods of, Capt. the Hon. B. Stapleton, Merry England, June. 

Evil May Day, Herbert Hawes, National Rev., June. 

Felicia, I.-III., Fanny N. D. Murfree, Atlantic Mon., July. 

Fifteenth Century Engraving in Germany, an Outline of, Frederic H, Betts, 
Esq., New York City, New Eng. and Yale Rev., June. 

Finis Coronat Opus, Francis Thompson, Merry England, June. 

Foreign Fieid, Lay Workers in the, Rev. J. G. Huber, Millville, Ohio, Quar. 
Rev. of the United Brethren in Christ, July. 

From Orgin to Toski, or, The Nile Campaign of 1889, Blackwood’s Mag., 
Edinburgh, June. 

God—the Ultimate a Priori Condition, Prof. T. J. Sanders, Ph.D., superin- 
tendent of public schools. Warsaw, Quar. Rev. of the United Brethren in Christ, 
Ind., July. 

Golden Calf, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Chautauquan, July. 

Gothic Architecture, American Definition of, Atlantic, July. 

Greater Britain, Problems of, W.J. Courthope, National Rev., June. 

Grizzly, Trapping a, A. Kelly, Cosmop., July. 

Henry George or Edward Bellamy: Which, or Neither? Prof. Ezra P. Gould, 
D.D., Dawn, June. 

Home, Evolution of a, Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Chautauquan, July. 

Horses, Fire, H. C. Merwin, Atlantic, July. 

Hypocrisy, The Mask of, Stansbury Norse, Nationalist, June. 

**Ina Balcony,’ The Tragic Motive of, Alice Kent Robertson, Poet-Lore, June. 

Industrial Coéperation, Birth of, Edward Glenfaun Spencer, Nationalist, June. 

Ireland, Land Purchase in, Blackwood’s Mag., Edinburgh, June. 

Jamaica, Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh, June. 

Knowledge, Validity of our, Rev. J. A. McDermad, A.M., Asper, Pa., Quar., 
Rev. of the United Brethren in Christ, July. 

Leader-Writer on the Times, S. N. Stokes, Merry England, June. 

‘ Leben Jesu,’ ‘An English, Horace M. Rebok, A.M., Tama, lowa, Quar. 
Rev. of the United Brethren in Christ, July. 

Life, The Art of: The Conclusions ot a Looker-on, Albert Mathews, Esq., N. Y. 
City, New Eng. and Yale Rev., June. 

Loomis, Elias, LL.D., Memorial Address delivered in Osborn Hall, April 11, 
1890, Prof. H. A. Newton, Yale University, New Eng. and Yaie Rev., June. 

Movement, News of the, Cyrus F. Willard, Nationalist, June. 

Mowing, Jessie F. O'Donnell, Chautauquan, July. 

Mr. Gladstone and the Greek Pantheon, Karl Blind, National Rev., June. 

My Rods, G. Johnston, Cosmop., July. ° 

Nationalism and Personal Liberty, Henry S. Griffith, Nationalist, June. 

Nile Campaign of 1889, The, Blackwood’s Mag., Edinburgh, June. 

Norfolk, The Fourteenth Duke ot, Comte de Montelembert, Merry England, 
June. 

Norwegian Writers, The Language of Recent, W. H. Carpenter, Atlantic, July. 

Odysseus and Nausicaa, W. C, Lawton, Atlantic, July. 

Original Packages and Prohibition, Joseph Shippen, Esq. Chautauquan, July. 

Persia, High Life in,S. G. W. Benjamin, Cosmop., July. 

Phillips, Wendell, Wendell P. Stafford, Atlantic Mon., July. 

Picturesque Dalmatia, Chautauquan, July. 

Portuguese and Makololo Land, The, Blackwood’s Mag., Edinburgh, June. 

Postmaster at Bible Hill, Robert Y. Toombs, Cosmop, July. 

Presbyterianism in America, Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D., Cosmop., July. 

Press, Attitude of the, J. Foster Biscoe, Nationalist, June. 

Race Problem at the South, The, Hon, Daniel H. Chamberlain, N. Y, City, 
New Eng. and Yale Rev., June. 

Representatives, The House of, Eugen L, Didier, Chautauquan, July. 

Round Table, How to Conduct a, Edward E. Hale, Chautauquan, July. 

Science and the African Problem, N.S. Shaler, Atlantic Mon., July. 

See, Richard Henry, Frank Gaylord Cook, Atlantic Mon., July. 

Shakespeare Commemorations, Il., George Morley, Poet-Lore, June. 

Shakespeare Memorial Plays, George Boyden, Poet-Lore, June. 

Shakespearianisms, Marston’s, L. M. Griffiths, Poet-Lore, June. 

Sidney, XX.XXII., Margaret Deland, Atlantic Mon., July. - 

Social Life, The Follies of, Charles Ledyard Norton, Chautauquan, July, 

Social Problems (Club and Club Life), Edward Everett Hale, Cosmop., July. 

Society of Many Colorings, L. Hearn, Cosmop., July. 





Solidarity, Rev. J. L. Grimm, Baltimore, Md., Quar, Rev. of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, July. 

Southern Question, The, C. C. Hogue, Nationalist, June. 

St. Francis of Assiséi: His Wrath, Katherine Tynan, Merry England, June. 

Storms, Amid the, Lucy E. Tilley, Chautauquan, July. 

Study, Shakespeare Family Annals, Prof. W. Clarke Robinson, Poet-Lore, June. 

Summer Clover, Cora B. Bickford, Chautaugaun, July. 


Summer Health: How to Keep It, Part One. Felix L. Oswald, M.D., Chau- 
tauquan, July. 


Summer Resort Acquaintances, Telecia Hillel, Chautauquan, July. 

Sunday Observance, Plea for, Charles Hill, National Rev., June. 

To-day’s Necessity, Rev. John Brown, Dawn, June. 

Town Poor, The, Sarah Orne Jewett, Atlantic Mon., July. 

Training Schools, Three Great, E. S. Thackara, Cosmop., July. 

Trout-Fishing in Lake Edward, L. Richardson, Cosmop., July. 

Versailles, Court Life at, E. King, Cosmop., July. 

Vermin in England, W. Peace, National Rev., June. 

What Women Should Wear, Mary S. Torrey, Chautauquan, July. 

Woman's Council Table, Chautauquan, July. 

Women, Homesteads for, Kate Carnes, Chautauquan, July. 

Working Principle, Wanted, Mrs. Abby M. Diaz, Dawn, June. 

Yale College, Classical and Philological Society of, New Eng.and Yale Rev., 
June, 

Young People’s Christian Societies, Rev. M. R. Drury, A.M., Associate Editor 
of the Religious Telescope, Dayton, O., Quar. Rev. of the United Brethren in 
Christ, July. 


Books of the Week. 
AMERICAN, 


American and English corporation cases. J. C. Thomson, ed., W. M. 
McKinney, asst.ed. E. Thompson Co., Northport, N. Y. 


American and English railroad cases. J. C. Thomson, ed., W. M. McKinney, 
ass.ed. E. Thompson Co., Northport, N. Y. 














American digest (Annual 1889). A digest of decisions of the U.S. supreme 
court, U.S. circuit and district courts, and courts of the last resort of all States 
and Territories. West Pub. Co., St. Paul. 


American law directory 1890-91, biennial: a complete directory of the lawyers 
of the U.S. and Dominion of Canada; with ratings, except in large cities. J, B. 
Martindale. J. B. Martindale, Chic. 


Atlantic reporter, v. 18, cont. all decisions of supreme courts of Me., N.H., Vt., 
R.1., Conn., and Pa.; court of errors and appeals, court of chancery, and 
supreme and prerogative courts of N.J. West Pub.Co., St. Paul. 


Authorship, The art of, literary reminiscences, methods of work, etc., etc. 
G. Bainton, comp. Appleton. 


Central Africa, The New world of, with a history of the first Christian mission 
onthe Congo. Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness. Fleming H. Revell, N. Y. and Chic. 
Civil war on the border, 1861-62. Wiley Britton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Confederate States of America, A short history of the. Jefferson Davis. 
Belford Co. 


County court reports; cases decided. Penn. T. and J. W. Johnson & Co., 
Phila. 


Davis, Jefferson, Ex-President of the Confederate States: a memoir, by his 
wife, Mrs, Jefferson Davis. Belford Co. 


Disposal of household wastes. W. Paul Gerhard. D. Van Nostrand Co. 


Equatorial Africa and the country of the dwarfs, Adventures in the great 
forest of. Paul du Chaillu. Harper. 


Evolution of the mechanicarts. Ja. A. Skilton. Ja. H. West, Bost. 
Evolution of the wages system. G. Gunton. Ja. H. West, Bost. 

Fourfold Gospel. J.Glenworth Butler, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls. 

French Revolution. Justin H. McCarthy. Harper. 

Friday's child. Frances (pseud), E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Girlsand women, E. Chester. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. 

Heat as a form of energy. Rob. H. Thurston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. 


Hebrew word manual, etymologically arranged. Ja, A. Craig. Rob. Clarke 
& Co., Cin. 


Hemenway, Francis Dana, The lifeand selected writings of. Francis Dana 
Hemenway. Cranston & Stowe, Cin. 


Jewish dreams and realities contrasted with Islamitic and Christian claims. 
H. Rabbi Iliowizi. H. lliowizi, Phila. 


Kentucky, The political beginnings of. J. Mason Brown. J. P. Morton & Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Kreutzer sonata. Count Leo Tolstoi. Sergel & Co., Chic. 
Locke, Alex. Campbell Fraser. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil. 


People’s Bible. Discourses on Holy Scripture. Vol. xii, The Psalter. Jo- 
seph Parker. D.D. pp. 464. Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 


Pestalozzi, his life and work: authorized tr. trom the ad French ed., by J. 
Russell, with an introd. by Rev.R. H. Quick. Roger de Guimps. Appleton. 


Reports of cases, by B: Grant, 2d ed. by T. Elliott Patterson, v. 2. Supreme 
ct. Pennsylvania. W.J. Campbell, Phil, 


Reports of cases. C. P. Pomeroy, rep. Cal. supreme ct. Bancroft, Whitney 
& Co., San Francisco. 


Reports of cases, v. 30; cont. cases in which opinions were filed in the first in 
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Jan., Feb., Mar., and Apr., 1889. [Illinois appellate courts. Callaghan & Co., 
Chic. 

Reports of cases; with tables of the cases reported and cases cited and an 
index, by J: L. Griffiths, off. rep. Ind. sup. ct. of jud. Bowen-Merrill 
Co., Indian. 

Scouting for Stanley in East Africa. T. Stevens. Cassell Pub. Co. 

Song Stories for Little People. Edited by W. H. Luckenbach, D.D. pp. 300. 
Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 

Son of Issachar: aromance of the days of Messias. Elbridge S. Brooks. G. P 
Putnam's Sons. 

Study of history in Germany and France ; from the French by Henrietta Leon- 
ard. Paul Frédéricq. Pub. Agency of the Johns Hopkins Univ. nee) 

Synopsis of the genus Arthonia. H. Willey. H. Willey, New Bedford, Mass. 

Tennis [also] Lawn Tennis, by C, G. Heathcote and others: [also] Rackets, by 
E. 0. P. Bouverie ; [also] Fives, by A. C. Ainger. J. M. Heathcote [and 
others]. Little, Brown & Co., Bost. ; ; 

Through the ivory gate. W.W. Ireland, M.D. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 

Tragic muse. H.James. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. 

Treatise on orthopedic surgery. E.H. Bradford, M.D., & Rob. W. Lov- 
ett, M.D. W. Wood & Co. 

Treatise on the New York manufacturing corporation act of 1848, and business 
corporation act of 1875, together with said acts, etc.,etc. E.W.Southworth and 
Dwight Arven Jones. Baker, Voorhis & Co. 

Why the solid South? or reconstruction and its results. Hilary A. Herbert, 
Zebulon B. Vance, J. J. Hamphill, and others. R.H. Woodward & Co., Balt. 

With. fly-rod and camera; il. by the author. E. A. Samuels. Forest and 
Stream Pub. Co. 

GERMAN. 

Abendein Medan. Eine Bltithenlese v. Erzihlgn. von Emil Zola. Guy de 
Maupassant. J. K. Huysmans. Henri Céard, Leon Heunique, Paul Alexis. 
Deutsch v. Fritz Wohlfahrt. Baumert & Ronge, Grossenhain. 

Antworten, kurze, auf brennende Zeitfragen. Nir Fennden Michanor. Eck- 
stein Nasch, Berlin. 

Aus schwerer Zeit. Roman aus der Niederliind Geschichte. 
F. A. Perthes, geb. Gotha. 

Bibliotheca Botanica. Abhandlurigen aus dem Gesammt gebiete der Botanik. 
Hrsg. von Prof, Dr. Chas. Luerssenn u. Dr. F. H. Haenlein. 19 Heft. Fischer, 
Cassell. 

Buch, das, der jungen Frau. Rathschlige fiir Schwangerschaft, Geburt u. 
Wochenbett. Dr. H. Burckhardt. J.J. Weber, Leipzig. 

Cavallerié, fundamental erliuterte Felddienst der. Rittm. Alex. Dujmovieé. 
Hellwing’s Verlag, Hannover. 

Chemisches Handwirterbuch z. Gebrauche fiir Chemiker, Techniker u. s. w. 
Dr. Otto Dammer, Stuttgart. 1886-1890, Union. 

Chemisch-technische Herstellung tigliche Bedartsartikel, ohne maschinellen 
Betrieb. Chem, Alw. Engehardt. Pracktisches Handbuch f. die Apotheker- 
Droguen-Kosmetik. Lack-Liktr. Parftimerie Toiletteseifen und Verwandte 
Branchen. E. Krause, Leipzig. 

Der Hinde-Freund. A. Schuster. H. Voigt, Leipzig. 

Die goldene Legende. Eine Naturgeschichte der Heiligen. Illustrirt. Bock, 
Rudolstadt. 

Die Schwiegermutter, Ernst Floeszel. Honsch u. Tiessler, Dresden. 

Encyclopidie allgemeine der gesammten. Forst u. Jagd-Wissenschaften. 
Hrsg. von Raoul, Ritter v. Dombrowski. 5 Band, Perles, Wien. 

Encyclopiidie der gesammten Thierheilkunde u. Thierzucht m. Inbegriff 
aller einschliigigen. Disciplinen u. der speciellen Etymologie. 7. u. 8, Band- 
Perles, Wien. 

Encyclopiadia der Naturwissenschaften hrsg. v. Prof. D. D. W. Forster. A. 
Kenngott, A. Ladenburg &c. Trewendt, Breslau. 

Fichtenbestiinde. Wachstum u. Ertrag, normaler. 
Schwappach. Springer, Berlin. 

Fiirst Bismarck-Biichlein. Gefliigelte Worte aus Seinem Reden, Gespriichen, 
Briefen, u.s. w. 36 Seiten m. 2 Portraits. Baldamus, Leipzig. 

Red. Ludwig Abafi. 


Wallis, A. S.C. 


Prof. Dirig. Dr. Adam 


Freimaueri, Geschichte der in Oesterreich-Ungarn. 
1 Bd. Aigner, Budapest. 

Gardenbau-Lexikon, illustrirtes mit etwa 1,000 Abbldgn. im Text. Parey. 
Berlin. 

Germania's Sagenborn, Maren und Sagen mit vielen Bildern nach Zeichngn. v. 
Baur, Closs, Hiiberlin, etc., etc. Neff, Stuttgart. 

Gott, Freiheit u. Vaterland. Gedichte von *,* Verlags Magazin, Zurich. 

Himmelskunde populire, und mathematische Geographie. Diesterwegs. 
Neu bearb. v. Dirr, D.D., M. Wilhelm Meyer und Prof, B. Schwalbe r2. and 13. 
Aufl, Mit Karten. E. Goldschmidt, Berlin. 

Inka-Reich, das Dr. Rhold. Bern-Brehm. Beitriige zur Staats und Sitten- 
geschichte d. Kaiserth. Tahuantinfuyu. Manke, Jena. 

Juden, Die, im England vom 8 Jahrh., bis zur Gegenwart, em Prof. Dr. Carl. 
Hein. Schaible. Braun, Karlsruhe. 

Kanarienvogel, der. Kleins Handbuch, f. Liebhaber u. angeh. Ztichter. Her- 
mann, Johs. Braun in Komm, Kar!sruhe. 

Kiinstlicher Blumen u. Pflanzen, die Herstellung aus Stoff u. Papiere, W. 
Braunsdorf. 2 Bande. Hartleben, Wien. ; 

Kleine Leiden des Ehestandes. Humoristische Satiren tiber Mamm u Frau. 
.Honore de Balzac, Deutsch v. Egon Berg. Cassirer u. Danziger, Berlin. 





Kochbuch fiir’s, Deutsche Haus enth. 1093 auserlesene Kochrecepte. Wilhel- 
mina Riihrig. Jaeger’s Verl. geb. Frankfurt, A. M. 

Kriegswaften, die. Eine fortiaufig Zusammenstellung der gesammten Schuss- 
waffen, Kriegsfeuer, sowie. Torpedoes, Minen, etc.,etc. Emil Capitaine und 
Ph. v. Hertling. Babenzien, Rathenow. 

Persiens, Hauptverkehrswege. Rausch von Traubenberg. 
Verkehrsgeographie dieses Landes. Tausch und Grosse, Halle. 

Religion die, der Naturwissenschaft. Dr. L. Besser. Strauss, Bonn. 

Schweinezucht u Schweinehaltung, weil. Prof. W. Baumeister, Parey, Berlin. 

Skizzenbuch f, Ingenieure u. Maschinenbauer hersg. v. Ingenieur E. Nowak. 
32. Jahrgang, 1890. 12 Heft. Verl.d. Maschinenbauer, Leipzig. 

Soubrette u. Student oder Die Ehre. Cavarl, Leipzig. 

Taschenbuch fiir Freimaurer Astriia. Hersg. v. Rob. Fischer. 
Leipzig. 

Treu bis zum Schafott. Erzihlung. A. Breyer Oeser, Neusalza. 

Universal-Buch der Reden u. Toaste. Justinas Abel. Aigner, Budapest. 

Unter den Palmen, im Lande der Sonne Miss. em E. R. Baierlein. J. Nau- 
mannin Comm., Leipzig. 


Versuch u., 


Zechel, 


Current Events. 





Thursday, June 19th. 

The Senate received from the President the report of the Pan-American 
Conference Committee on Customs Union...... The Federal Election Bill 
reported in the House...... Commencement at Cornell, Lehigh, Dickinson 
College of the City of New York and Stevens Institute...... Flood in Steu- 
ben County, N. Y., and Tioga County, Penn....... The wife and daughter 
of President Harrison took possession of their cottage at Cape May. 

Manuscripts of Dickens’ and Wilkie Collins’ works were sold at auction in 
London...... Protectionists’ victory in Spain,..... In the House of Commons 
the Government get but four majority on a division on the Licensing Bill. 
Freed Cholera decreasIng in Spain. 

Friday, June 20th, ; 

Controversy over Silver Bill in the House; seven Republicans vote with 
the Democrats against the House Rules...... President approved the Act 
granting a pension tothe Mother of Parnell..... Bishop Keane, Rector of 
Cath. University of America, injured in 8. & O. R.R. accident...... Class 
Day at Harvard...... The Park National Bank, of Chicago, closed...... 
Severe storms in Kansas and Missouri...... Over 600 young women passed 
examinations for Normal College. 

Colonel Sir E. R. C. Bradford appointed Chief of London Police Force, 
o-66ea's President Carnot received the Brazilian representative, Baron Itajuba. 
menees Anti-Slavery Congress in Brussels concedes to the wishes of U. S. 

Saturday, June 21st. 

The Senate pass a bill devoting the property of the Mormon Church to 
the common schools of Utah ..... Great damage and many lives lost by 
tornado in Illinois. 

Great open air demonstration against the Liquor Endowment Bill in Vic- 
toria Park, East London. 

Sunday, June 22d. 

Baccalaureate sermons at Yale, Wesleyan, Amherst, Union and Lafayette. 

The Budget of Spain passed...... Municipal election at Rome...... The 
New Constitution of Brazil signed by President da Fonseca. 

Monday, June 23d. 

Dedication of the Chittenden Memoria! Library of Yale...... Ex-Secretary 
of War, Geo. W. McCrary, died at St. Louis....... The Senate passed the 
Disability Pension Bill and the Agricultural College Bill. 

The new Constitution promulgated in Brazil...... The Duke of Clarence 
took his seat in the House of Lords...... President Menendez, of San Salva- 
dor, died..... Bismarck received a deputation of the citizens of Brazil...... 
The 115th anniversary of the creation of the Regiment of the Gardes du 
Corps of Germany. 

Tuesday, June 24th. 

The Consular and Diplomatic Bill andthe Post-Office Appropriation Bill 
passed in the Senate...... The Court of Appeals (N. Y.) maintained the con- 
stitutionality of the Electrical Execution Law, and affirmed the sentence of 
William Kemmler...... Strike of trainmen and switchmen on the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. stopping all work...... Republican Convention at Harrisburg, Pa. 
biachee- ae Commencement at Yaie......Citizens Movement Meeting in New York 
City. 

The Reichstag discussed the Army Bill; Herr Rickert, the liberal leader 
opposed the septennate ; Caprivi stands firm...... The International Prison, 
Congress at St. Petersburg closed its session...... New government formed 
in San Salvador, Gen. Ezeta Provisional President, 

Wednesday, June 25th, 

Senator Call of Florida accused of breach of privilege in printing certain 
personal matter in ‘‘The Record”..... The House does not concur in the Senate 
Free Coinage Amendment —135 tors2...... George W. Delamater nominated 


for Governor of Pennsylvania, by the Republican Convention at Harrisburg. 
aaienin Harvard graduated 268 men; Yale 141. Harvard conferred LL.D. on 
Seth Low; Yale LL.D. on Wm. Walter Phelps...... Freight handlers strike 
at East St. Louis...... The new cruiser Phtlade/phia madetwenty knots an 
hour on her trial trip....... Severe electrical storms in Iowa and other parts 
of the country. 


Henry M. Stanley and his fiancée attend the Commemoration Day exercises 
at Oxford; D.C.L. conferred on him....... President Diaz vetoed the Mexi- 
can Lottery Bill ....French Royalist Conference held in London........ 
Rochefort MacGuire, Home Ruler, elected to Parliament from North Done- 

al, Ireland...... Nationa! Liberals offer to nominate Bismarck for Herr 
iguel’s seat. 








